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~ DR. VANNEVAR BUSH 


On Artillery... 

“The advent of this [proximity} fuze increased the ef- 
fectiveness of artillery against personnel in the open by a 
large factor, perhaps as much as ten times. . .” 


On Air Power... 

“The high bomber has its difficulties when it comes to 
hitting land targets . . . The days of mass bombing may be 
approaching their end. If so it is a good thing for the 
world.” 


On Developments for Defense... 


“It is extremely dangerous to place military decision fully 
in the hands of brash amateurs . . . The military are subordi- 
nate to civilians ... if the system was wrong, it was the duty 
of civilians to correct it... we have not yet fully corrected 





the fault.” 
On Men and Machines... 

“A machine can go where a man cannot. A machine does not have to come back. A ma- 
chine can be depended upon to respond to conditions by explicit actions in simple cases 
more reliably than a man would respond. A machine can even be supplied with a rudi- 
mentary memory and enabled to exercise judgment of a sort in simple cases. But a machine 
of reasonable complexity cannot be expected to exercise judgment under highly involved 
conditions or conditions other than those for which it was designed.” 


Modern Arms and Free Meni is the testimony of one of Amer- 
ica’s great scientists and one of her greatest men, president of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, D, C. and wartime head of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. 

Dr. Bush discusses sanely and dispassionately such secret nightmares as the 
atomic bomb, bacteriological warfare and guided missiles, and relates them to 
the over-all national defense picture—to sea power, air power, and land power. 
He explains out of his wide knowledge and experience that even the atomic 
bomb is not the absolute weapon, that there are strong deterrents, technological 
as well as moral, to the use of agents of mass destruction. 

Here, too, are his views on the national military establishment—its strength 
and its weaknesses—especially valuable because he brings to the problem the 
viewpoint of a man who has been outside the military establishment yet has 
worked closely with it. 

But above all, Modern Arms and Free Men is a testament of faith—the faith 
of an able and enlightened man in the nation he has served unstintingly, in its 
democratic processes, and in the ability of its soldiers, its statesmen, and its 
scientists to build, however painfully, a free world. 
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Fashion Note 


ROM THE fashion point of view, today’s infantryman 
looks very chic, indeed. He wears long trousers stuffed 
into above-ankle length boots, a dark green ‘helmet liner and 
a variety of colored silk ascot scarves: green for the antitank 
men, light blue for the infantry, buff for the quartermaster 
corps, a sort of fuchsia for the medical men and so on.” 
We are indebted to Miss Mary Van Rensselaer Thayer of 
C'he Washington Post for this society editor's view of tod 1y'S 
ground combat soldier. And we trust our artillery, armored 
cavalry and quartermaster friends will forgive Miss Thayer 
for calling them infantrymen. 


A Place of Ideas 
EFORE THE WAR, as we have often remarked, 


these pages, The Infantry School was not only a place 
of training; it was a place of ideas—a live, an alert center 
of Infantry development. As the war approached and all 
through the war itself, the School turned most of its atten 
tion to its huge job of teaching a hundred thousand young 
Americans to lead platoons in battle. 
Today, after a 
ning is again 


brief period of postwar adjustment, Ben 
1 place of ideas and intensive development. 
Under Gener: Is Burress and Bradley the School is looking 
ahead and moving rapidly out of any natural tendency to 
freeze its te achings in the patterns of World War IL. It is 
using the lessons of World War II, as it should, but we 
found people thinking there, on a recent visit, in terms of 
improved weapons and equipment. We found the utmost 
endeavor to bring field manuals into line with what is new. 

In most Infantry minds there, we found the earnest de 
sire to stay abreast and forge ahead. We found, as you will 
always find, at a School or in a regiment, some conservatives 
among the hard-worked staff, and therefore plenty of dis 
cussion—which is as it should be. But on the whole, there 
appeared be a marked degree of open-mindedness and 
close attention to all new developments. 

There is now, of course, a much a rate of weapons 
development. Field Forces Board No. 3, successor to the 
Infantry Board at Benning, is several times as large as it 
ever was in prewar years and it has much more field for 
testing than of old. 

lhe staff of The Infantry School is also intent upon get- 
ting the news of new things, new methods, to the rest of 
the Infantry as fast as possible. Higher concurrences and 
approvals still take time—but not the years of time they used 
to—though it should be possible to inform the troops of new 
developments considerably faster than at present, by study- 
ing the present schedules and avoiding on every staff level 
all false economy which can add months or even years to 
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the issuance of revised manuals. This is our own comment 
not Benning’s, and one we have made many times in the 
past. 

This same thought prompted the JourNnat about ten y: 
ago to print large sections of new field manuals in orde: 
to get the usable and badly needed information to the 
troops a year or so before it would come to them in Field 
Manuals. This is harder to do, now, of course, becaus: 
good deal of instructional matter is classified as restricted 
too much, in our opinion. (We insist that it is pure non 
sense to put the classification restricted on any instructional 
matter that is going to be used year-in-year-out by hundreds 
of thousands of officers and troops. ) 

But even with this hampering classification (again this is 
our opinion, and nothing we heard at Benning) The In 
fantry School has an outlet for up-to-date restricted matter 
in The Infantry School Quarterly. This is available by sub 
scription and a must for every Infantry officer. On page 
of this Journat is a brief outline of the contents of th 
current issue of the Quarterly, and news of new field 
manuals. Hereafter the Journat will keep its readers close 
ly posted on all new poop except that of high classification 
Under a new staff, and with the encouragement of the 
whole staff of The Infantry School, the Quarterly is steadily 
improving. And your Journat plans to give all assistanc 
it can toward this improvement through friendly s suggestion 
and criticism. 


New Writing Policy 
HE TWO THINGS we learned at Benning that struck 


the most responsive chord when we reported it to the 
Journat staff were these: The Infantry School has the 
deepest interest in modernizing its writing and getting out 
of the old rut of dull “official” phraseology. And Topic 
at the School was leadership. 

“Official” writing can be any kind of writing, good as well 
as bad. Its writers, to apply an old but just legal comment, 
have always been able, unable, or lamentable. The stufl 
turned out and officially printed and distributed can be read 
able, unreadable, or miserable. But we found the Schoo! in 
tent on greater readability—found it turning to Rudol! 
Flesch’s The Art of Plain Talk and his even better new 
book, The Art of Readable Writing, as the best modern 
guide to American writing. 

Plain writing is not just a fanaticism of ours. We argue 
for it, plead for it, pray for it because it will make a better 
Army. It could save millions of man-hours per year. But 
above all, it could make the learning of all military kn: 
edge easier and faster and more interesting. 

But this is a big matter. It’s a matter for Secretary Gr 
no, for Secretary Johnson to get into. When Colonel John 
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or Mr. Gray sound off, do they do it in the style of 
a rare When Generals Bradley or Collins make 
, however important the occasion, do they sound like 
4a (3) of FM 84-9091 on the Tactics of the Regiment, 
Poperwork, Heavy? 
‘o, they don’t. They try to be as clear and forceful in 
- words as they humanly can be. (And it’s our guess that 
come of General Omar Bradley’ $ “i will be found be- 
fore long in schoolbooks as examples of classic American. 
he tops are giving encouragement to good writing today 
by good example. But are the tops showing enough interest 
the general improvement of all official writing—clear 
vn to that of the spade-work guy who drafts a manual 
, regulation? Are the tops going after the unimaginative 
comma -snatchers who block progress by editing in the man- 
ner of 1909? Are they finding these people and teaching 
ind converting them in schools? Or if that proves impossible, 
ransferring them quietly to duties where they will not be 
handling weapons as dangerous as semicolons? 


“Information and Guidance” 


E KNOW IT can’t be done overnight, but we think 

a lot more could be done faster by all top authori- 
ties to insist on good clear writing. We often wonder if, when 
the heads of the Services sign their names to the authorizing 
poop in manuals and regulations—“Published for the infor- 
mation and guidance of “all concerned”—whether they ever 
find time to "take a look and see just how bad the stuff i 
they are giving their blessing to. Or compare it to a fies 
rate modern and lucid schoolbook. 

Has any civilian or military head of the Army, Navy or 
\ir Force since George Washington ever turned from the 
words “for the information and guidance of all concerned” 
to examine the purported “information and guidance’”—and 
then scratched a few words on a buck slip? Words like these : 
“I am one of those who are deeply ‘concerned.’ This stuff 
does not ‘inform and guide’ me. Nor will it ‘inform or guide’ 
anyone else. In short, it stinks. Please have it re-edited.” 
Or else this: “If this is going to inform and guide people the 
way it should, it must be readable. Please have at least 5,000 
unnecessary adjectives, semicolons, and subparagraph letter- 
ings and numberings removed from it.” (We suspect that 
only a Law of Congress can get rid of the 451,000 unneeded 
subparagraph numbers and letters— a(3)(d)s and e(9)(w)s— 
which now becloud the manuals. Your Infantry Association 
and Journat are not lobbying outfits. But we'd break our 
rule in a second if such a law ever came up for hearings.) 

Information and guidance on official writing should al 
ways and often come from the top. But a lot can be done 
farther down where the stuff is written and approved. The 
Infantry School is making progress and Army Field Forces 
is showing real interest. If you doubt it, then read this: 

There will be times in the Army when you will need a 
weapon you can throw. In that way, a grenade is no different 
from a rock. It will be your throwing weapon in the Army. 


It is an added weapon to your rifle and bayonet. It is a weapon 
of the rifle squad. 


And this: 

So we can better understand how all grenades do their job, 
let us take a look at their three main parts. 

Friends, there are two practically faultless passages from 
a Field Manual! FM 23-30, Hand and Rifle Grenades, April 
1949. The rest of the book is nearly as good. The people 
at Benning who did it, and the people at Fort Monroe who 
gave it a passing mark, all deserve an official commendation. 

But that isn’t all. The two short subparagraphs we have 
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just quoted stand proudly on their own. They have no letters 
or numbers! 

What happened? Were Congress, the Government Print 
ing Office and the Adjutant General's editors all asleep at a 
the same time? Or has a great light dawned? We can't quite 
believe it, for later manuals have the same old damnable 
curse—“paragraph 3g(13)( 
once and could again. 


’ At any rate, it has happened 


Leadership 


F ALL THINGS we found actively in mind at The 

Infantry Center and School, the foremost in import 
ance was leadership. The very job of the Infantry has al 
ways tended to center attention on it. But today there is an 
eager desire to extend our knowledge of leadership and how 
it works and to take it less for granted. 

Benning produced its tens of thousands of good battle lead 
ers for World War II. But right along with them it graduated 
thousands and thousands of lads who failed when the test 
of battle came. And not all of Benning’s even earlier grad 
uates turned out to be Marshalls and Eisenhowers and Brad 
leys. 

There is little if any tendency to brush off these facts at 
The Infantry School of today. The Schocl wants to find 
out how it can improve in every possible way the selection, 
instruction and guidance of leaders. And is there 
of more importance to study? 


a matter 


Guest Reviewer 


DVANCE COPIES of The New York Herald Tribune 
Book Review containing Bernard DeVoto's review ol 
Lincoln Finds a General came to The Journat offices just a 
few days before press time for this issue. The first member ot 
the staff to read the review happened to be the person who 
had been assigned to do a review of the book. “Hell,” he 
admits saying to himself, “this is better than what I've done.” 
So he carried it into the Editor’s office and sold him on the 
idea of throwing his own partly written review into the waste 
basket and using DeVoto's. “DeVoto has done a magnificent 
job of analyzing the book. I know, because I’ve read both 
volumes,” he told the Editor. As many of you know, “Benny” 
DeVoto is a historian, novelist, and critic who specializes in 
that field of American history which used to be called the 
“Winning of the West.” ‘Two of his best known recent 
books are 1846: Year of Decision and Across the Wide Mis 
souri. He is the occupant of Harper's Easy Chair, writing a 
monthly article that ranges from observations on the ob 
solescence of the Pullman car to diatribes against the people 
who would despoil the resources of his beloved West or the 
inability of college professors to write coherently and enter 
tainingly. He is a college professor himself, at Harvard. In 
World War | he served as a second lieutenant of Infantry, an 
experience that so far as we know he has never drawn upon 
extensively in any of his serious writing. 


Tactical Air Power Demonstration 


NOTHER VISIT of a member of the staff was to Eglin 
Air Force Base, Florida, where the Tactical Air Com 
mand put on another of its air indoctrination courses, de 
signed to acquaint students of the various service schools 
“in the basic principles and techniques of tactical air power, 
to quote the official poop. At the time we were there the 
visiting students were from the Command and General Staff 
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College at Fort Leavenworth. We can report that they were 
deeply impressed by the two-day demonstration. 

It was an almost all-jet-powered show. The only propeller- 
driven planes were a B-29 that came over to drop two 4,000- 
pound bombs, the C-82s that carried in the infantry para- 
troopers and towed the glider artillerymen of the 82d Air- 
borne Division, an F-51 Mustang that ran a losing race 
with a couple of jet-powered fighters, and a helicopter. 

[he show was spectacular, if not convincing. The 84-E 
jet fighter equipped with the new rocket installation to carry 
and fire thirty-two 5-inch rockets brought grunts of apprecia- 
tion from the Leavenworth students, many of whom were, 
of course, ground combat leaders. The B-45, a jet-powered 
bomber, whose bombs were dropped by radar on the signal 
of a forward air liaison officer, gave the onlookers an idea 
of how infantry may get reasonably close assistance from the 
tactical air force. The bombing and rocketing of the fighter- 
bombers were impressive in their accuracy although we 
were told that the pilots were new and not well trained in 
the work. The airborne ground troops of the 82d Division 
performed as always with dash and efficiency. They were 
represented by the 2d Battalion of the 505th Airborne In- 
fantry. Its commanding officer, Lieutenant Colonel Frank 
J. Culley, is a former Armored Cavalryman, who became a 
paratrooper after the war and transferred to the Infantry. 

The Navy was represented by a squadron of jet-powered 
dive bombers. The show was opened with a special attrac- 
tion: an exhibition of formation and stunt flying in jet 
planes by a team of four Navy pilots known as the “Blue 
Angels.” 


Organization and Mission of TAF 


HE ORGANIZATIONAL structure of the Air Force’s 

tactical setup looks complicated and unwieldy, al- 
though Air Force officers insist that it is practical and dic- 
tated by present-day requirements and limitations. As pres- 
ently organized the Tactical Air Force doesn’t have any 
planes of its own. It is under the control of the Tactical 
Air Command, stationed at Langley Air Force Base, Vir- 
ginia. The TAC is under the control of the Air Defense 
Command at Mitchel Air Force Base, New York. When 
a job is set up for the TAF, the TAC asks the ADC to as- 
sign the necessary number and types of aircraft to the TAF. 
Once that is done everything goes fine, of course. But if 
the Air Defense Command has something else for its planes 
to do at the time, the Tactical Air Command—and the 
ground forces—will be without planes. Proof of the system’s 
efficiency can only be measured in actual plane-hours of time 
spent in tactical teamwork. 

In time of war the Tactical Air Force would work along- 
side an army group as the Ninth Air Force worked alongside 
of General Bradley's 12th Army Group in Europe. The 
Tactical Air Command, an echelon higher, would be part 
of the theater commander's headquarters. 


Planes and Tactics 


F, AS SOME Army people believe, the Air Force is 

neglecting tactical air power, then it’s the Tactical Air 
Command that is doing the neglecting. But before you chide 
them on it you had better marshal your facts and figures. 
The commanding general of TAC, Major General Robert 
M. Lee, takes the planning and developmental work of the 
TAC seriously. He is a young officer deceptively lacking 
expected Air Force glamor. We heard him talk several times, 
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more or less formally to large groups, informally to <majj 
groups, and in dinner conversation. And we didn’t hea: 4 bi: 
of global, air-age stratopolitics. He talks slowly and 
sively in a Down East twang. He acknowledges that ‘here 
is nothing startlingly different from World War II in present 
day tactical air power’s methods. The TAC insists that ‘acti 
cal air power can only be effective if it first frees the ai, 
of enemy planes and continues control of the air. It sees as 
one of its principal jobs the interdiction of the enemy's 
ground forces before they get into the front lines. 

Tactical air power can give the ground soldier a big help 
ing hand, even though the combat soldier never sees a friend 
ly plane. Tactical air power would be attacking approach 
ing enemy columns and knocking out enemy concentrations 
and communications behind the lines. 

The question of whether the fast-flying jet with its rela 
tively short range is the right airplane to use in ground 
support missions is certainly no longer a question in the Air 
Force. A telling argument against the use of propeller-driven 
fighter-bombers is that if enemy jet fighters should break 
through, the slower planes would be dead ducks. Any ground 
support planes, so the argument runs, must be capable of 
taking on the fastest fighter the enemy air force can send 
against it. If you accept this you will have to accept the jet 
powered ground-support plane, even if its support perform 
ance is inferior to the other type, and that is by no means 
necessarily so. What it seems to add up to is that no air force 
can hope to exist if its planes are slower and less maneuver- 
able than anything the enemy can throw against it. 

If you think the average fighter pilot would rather take 
on an enemy fighter in an aerial duel than attack a prosaic 
and hard-to-spot pillbox that is holding up ground troops, 
you're probably right. But if you think Air Force pilots 
of the future won't be trained and disciplined to obey or- 
ders and accomplish assigned missions, you're probably 
wrong. A few months ago, Brigadier General C. T. Lanham, 
then serving as chief umpire during the “Harvest” maneu- 
vers in Germany, told a group of ground-combat officers that 
too many Army officers didn’t understand the capabilities 
of air power. If that is so, and we aren’t going to question 
it, it is time we learned the facts. And maybe in doing it 
we can show the fly boys that the Army isn’t exactly useless. 


sua 


Honor Roll 


NEW ENTRY on the Honor Roll is the Kitzingen 

Training Center in Germany. The seventy Infantry 
officers of that command are now 100% member-subscribers 
of the InFantry JourNat, thanks to the efforts of The Jour- 
NAL’s steadfast friend and occasional contributor, Colonel 
Henry C. Newton, who commands the Center. Colonel 
Newton, incidentally, is an Armored Cavalryman. He tells 
us that every officer in his command is now a member of the 
association of his branch. A fine record, and one we are proud 
to announce. 


More Friends for the Infantry 


; WAS probably our pixie sense of humor that influenced 

us at the time, but we sent the Coast Artilleryman on our 
staff down to Fort Benning November 3, 4 and 5, for the 
demonstration The Infantry Center put on for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Civilian Orientation Confer 
ence. The choice of the artilleryman turned out to be a good 
idea since no modest infantryman could be half as compli 
mentary as this Reserve officer of another branch. 
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olonel Symons has been in and out of Army posts for 
nty-four years, including just short of ten years of active 
‘but this was his first trip to Benning. He was im- 
sed—so impressed that his lyrical praise for The Infantry 
iter should be recorded and played to prospective Infantry 
ults. 
Ve know that it wasn’t merely the noise of the fireworks 
: bowled him over; he has fired 16-inch guns and 155mm 
(PFs. What he was impressed by was the precision and 
ining of the entire two days of demonstrations. He was im- 
pressed by the confidence, the delivery, and the evident 
knowledge of their subjects of the young captains who an- 
nounced and explained their portions of the show. He was 
impressed by the warmhearted hospitality of every person on 
the big post from the Commanding General down to Private 
\lurphy, who was able to pacify twenty-odd assorted cor- 
respondents and photographers without once losing his head. 
“Not one snafu throughout the entire period!” our man 
reported. “Those people down there know their stuff. When 
any part of a demonstration was merely show and not the 
way the thing would be done in the field or in combat, they 
not only admitted it, they explained it. It was a show worthy 
of Billy Rose, and better than Hollywood could do because 
they stuck to the script. Even General Clarkson’s presenta- 
tion on the modern infantry divison just before the 3d Divi- 
sion parade was every bit as good as that of any of the able 
captains from The Infantry School. The Infantry and the 
Amy have something to be proud of down there in Benning.” 
We knew it all the time, but it sounds good to have it con- 
firmed by someone brought up in another branch. From 
what we've heard in other quarters, the Infantry owes the 
people of Benning a good deal for the friends that were made 
during those three days. 


Correction and Fuller Explanation 


ip LAST MONTH'S Journat we mangled a sentence 
in a letter by Mr. Stephen T. Meadow to the point where 
he felt constrained to ask for a correction. We had Mr. 
Meadow writing that “looseness” in discipline is “quite com- 
mon among combat units.” Actually he wrote that lack 
of discipline and personal carelessness “is quite common 
among combat veterans in the National Guard and in what 
ORC outfits I have seen.” This sounds like a criticism of 
the civilian components and absolvement of Regular Army 
units from such practices. We don’t think Mr. Meadow 
meant it that way. Actually the point Mr. Meadow wanted 
to make was that carelessness in small things during train- 
ing isn’t serious so far as the combat-experienced man is 
concerned but they become harmful when the noncombat- 
experienced men take them up without realizing that they 
are bad habits and likely to lead to disaster on the battlefield 
if not controlled. 


Dissenting Opinion 


HE ONLY LETTER we have received that found any 

fault at all with our October issue which, as you'll re- 
member, was devoted to “The Mobility of One Man” by 
Colonel S. L. A. Marshall, was written by Mr. W. E. Berm- 
ingham who identifies himself as “Ex-Pfc. and, for about 24 
hours, Cpl., Ist U.S. Inf. Div.” Mr. Bermingham’s letter 
starts out explosively: “Who got fired?” he demands, “And 
for God’s sake why?” The two questions are a bit puzzling. 
While no one has been fired, Mr. Bermingham gives his 
reasons for thinking someone should be and so answers his 
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second question himself. Mr. Bermingham has some nice 
things to say about the wartime Journat but doesn’t think 
so much of the present product, especially that October issue. 
Mr. Bermingham questions our editorial judgment in devot- 
ing the bulk of the issue to one article. “Important as it may 
be,” he wrote, “if someone just isn’t interested in mobility, 
what price glory?” Mr. Bermingham calls on us to change 
our ways or risk losing him as a reader. We hope the Novem- 
ber Journat and this present one, will move Mr. Berming 
ham to reconsider. We don’t want to lose him or anyone else. 


One Journal Can Do It 


E ARE sometimes asked whether a single Army com- 
bat magazine could do full justice to all combat 
branches. We believe there is no doubt of it, and here is why. 
In the first place, there are no B-36-carrier arguments today 
between the Army branches, and no such arguments are 
likely to arise. Armored units have infantry and infantry 
units have armor, and there is no thought or possibility that 
unarmored soldiers can replace armored soldiers, or that men 
in a tank can maneuver as freely as men not confined in 
steel. Each of these two “branches” heavily depends on the 
other. And because of the considerable overlapping of tanks 
into infantry and infantry into tanks, each must constantly 
learn from the other. 

To put it plainly another way, practically all that the 
Armored Cavalry Journal publishes about armored cavalry 
belongs in the INFanrry Journat, and practically all that 
the InFanTry JourNnaL publishes about infantry belongs in 
the Armored Cavalry Journal. 

There is no debate any more of the old cavalry-infantry 
sort. ‘Two great wars have welded these branches too closely 
for any narrow rivalry to exist—other than the friendly 
tivalry that comes from pride in a special job, which is a 
large part of the esprit of all good outfits of every branch 

The Field Artillery is a much older example of inter 
dependence. The Field Artillery has guns as its primary 
weapons. But the Armored Cavalry also has many guns and 
so does the Infantry. And several centuries of wars have 
established the Field Artillery as a part of the combat team so 
powerful that the only possible argument ever heard from 
Infantry and Armor is whether they have enough Field 
Artillery power hammering away for them. And with the 
proximity fuze increasing the power of artillery perhaps ten 
times, even this question may no longer be arguable. 

On the other hand the Field Artillery, working so very 
closely with Armor and Infantry, needs to know how the 
other two think and breathe. There is little or nothing that 
appears in the Field Artillery, Armored Cavalry or Intantry 
magazines about those branches which the members of all 
three do not need to know. 

That leaves the Antiaircraft branch to consider, and in 
our opinion its special work has a very special interest to all 
other Army combat troops. All ground troops want a mini- 
mum of success in air attacks against them. All ground troops 
turn their fire at times up into the air at planes. All ground 
troops have the deepest interest in the increasing effective- 
ness of guided missiles. 

Also, there are mutual artillery problems between all 
gun-firing branches—which means all the -main combat 
branches. And the antiaircraft units have their own problems 
of ground security and close cooperation with other ground 
units. 

So we think that the contents of the Antiaircraft Journal 
dealing with antiaircraft developments and techniques are of 
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broad interest to the members of the other 
branches and most definitely belong in a gen 
eral Army combat magazine. 

It goes without saying that all four of the 
present Journals that might merge in a single 
Journal contain material on general topics of 
interest to all members of the Army. 
separate magazines there is a certain amount of 
duplication in general articles, and a consider- 
able duplication in book reviews, news items 
and editorial comment 

In view of the points we have made above, 
we feel that only one conclusion can be drawn. 
A single Army combat magazine can, without 
reservation, without bias, and without the 
slightest neglect of any branch, do the fullest 
justice to them all—in discussion, in represent 
ing all developments of tactics and technique, 
and in editorial comment on their history, their 
aims, and their achievements. 


Facts [here Are 
HiAT AMAZED US most about the 


strategic bombing hearings was the 
emotional intensity of the Navy's statements, 
and the fact that the Senate Committee did 
not more rigorously question those dramatic 
and sometimes contradictory claims. There was 
chance after chance to quietly question and 
sift the facts out of the welter of defensive 
and counteroflensive confusion. 

For of facts, clear facts, there are plenty. 
And the key facts could have been emphasized 
and clearly established before a single Army or 
Air Force witness was called. 

What facts? We mean the solid and meas 
urable facts and the careful estimates from in 
telligence data, all no doubt secret in detail, 
which had led the Secretary of Defense 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to make the 
decisions which the Navy attacked. The facts 
about the B-36 and the big carrier, the facts 
and estimates of Iron Curtain defensive power 


and the 


and all other elements bearing on the supposed strategic 
bombing argument. 

A B-36 carries just so many tons. It can fly with that load 
just so high, and just so far from available airfields. It costs 
so many million dollars to make and operate. It will take 
so many months or years to build four groups of them. They 
are vulnerable to certain specific kinds of defense. When the 
B-36s are finished and flying, the probable strength and efh 
ciency of these defenses against them will be such and such. 

\ supercs arrier can get just so near to vital shores—at cer- 
tain places on the globe nearer than immediately available 
airfields. It can handle planes up to such-and such a size— 
which cost so much—and carry a given load a given maxi 
mum distance at a given maximum altitude. When built, the 
probable defenses against it will have reached a certain care 
fully estimated state. It will take a certain number of years 
to build. 

These are the sort of facts we mean. To the INFANTRY 
Journat the gravest aspect of the Admirals’ statements to 
Congress was the impression the American public received 
that such a body as the Joint Chiefs of Staff—and such men 
as Generals Eisenhower, Bradley, Vandenberg and Collins 

are incapable of treating world defense facts without 
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In four Not ‘ 


“Knox!” 


“AHEAD IS THE HESSIAN PICKET!” 





Army Christmas, 1776 


Battle of Trenton) 


All Christmas Day and wintry — 
‘Peace! Goodwill” but “ 


. March! . . . a fight!” 


Shrieking wind, lashing sleet, 
Stiffened fingers, anguished feet; 
Ten hours (was it no more?) 
Slithering up to the ice-caked shore. 


No bands ablare, no torches aflare; 

Every man hungry, stumbling, a-shiver 
They load and cross the sullen river, 
Hunched up, the frost a burr in their throats. 
hey grope their way in the clumsy boats 
Ten freezing hours, toiling at a 

Fiendish, fantastic midnight regatta. 


Then afoot (forsooth!) lunging through the night 
With ice and snow for sup and bite. 

Five... 
Snow flakes quickly hiding red guilt in the trail . . . 


hours .. . head down . . . to the piercing gale; 


The Chief hailed low from the bordering thicket: 


Now grim deploy, and grimmer still assailing 

A foe whose wits and wills were still wassailing 
“All your powder’s wet? . 

Deow ned, the revellers’ night laughter 

In the shock and smash of morning after! 

Captives, a 

Victory! / 


. Use the bayonet!” 


thou sand men 


O, Fortunate Young Nation, 
What a Christmas Celebration! 


—Sipney Morcan 


strong bias in favor of the Services from which they arose 
That the Army cannot produce men who can see beyond the 
Army. 

To say or imply such a thing is, to The Journat, simply 
to say that no man in Army or Air Force uniform however 
able and great, and however broad his experience and superb 
his record for integrity, can possibly learn the total facts ot 
national defense and judge them fairly. 

We do not believe such a thing for a moment. Nor can 
we possibly believe it, either, of the civilian chiefs of the 
Services. 

The very statement that the Navy has been voted down 
again and again in the Joint Chiefs of Defense carried, as 
emotionally presented, this impossible thought of a ruthless 
overriding of military facts by civilian and military persons 
of highest trust. And our chief point is that the moment this 
claim was made, and every time it was made, members 0! 
the Committee to whom it was made should at least have 
pinned the claim down and clarified it by extensive ques 
tioning. 

“Are you saying that Army and Air Force leaders are in 
capable of fair judgment? Are you implying that the civ lian 
defense chiefs are incapable of fair judgment? Why, ‘he. 
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u think that Navy men can be fairer and less sus- 
le to bias?” Those are the questions we wish had been 
right on the spot. 
were glad to see that a large part of the press did com- 
earnestly and extensively on the Navy's ev idence, with 
clear emphasis on its fallacies and distortions of the 
, statements, and were equally perceptive in their analy 
Army and Air Force statements. But more attention 
d have been paid to the accusations, implied and stated, 
nst the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the civilian chiefs. 


Dr. Bush's “Evidence” 
P \RTICULARLY pertinent to this major difference of 


defense opinion is Dr. Vannevar Bush's new book, 
\lodern Arms and Free Men. Dr. Bush, of course, by virtue 
{ his vears of work for the Government (from 1940 till re 
cently) as its No. 1 director of scientific development, and 
: civilian, has not been identified with any single military 
Service but has been close to them all. Weighing the present 
facts and probabilities with scientific detachment, Dr. Bush 
inks the days—or rather the years—of the great bomber are 
numbered. We need some big planes now, he says, but not for 
long; because the defenses against the big bombing plane, 
when fully developed, are most likely to blast it from the 
skies. 

Especially pertinent also is Dr. Bush’s plain warning 
against possible neglect again of antisubmarine warfare. This 
defense, extremely vital both in World War I and World 
War II, and in another great war if it should come, was 
dangerously neglected in the past, says Dr. Bush. Scientific 
developments, which if properly heeded by the uniformed 
authorities would have effectively countered the submarine 
menace much sooner, got the brush-off from men who, 
though high in authority, did not have the scientific back 
ground to understand and properly weigh the potential de 
fenses. The result was that millions of tons of shipping were 
sunk by German submarines before anyone in uniform got 
fully behind the desperately needed antisubmarine develop 
ments. 

Dr. Bush’s further general warning against the closed- 
minded military man who, by mere rank and authority, can 
blindly obstruct a promising scientific development, is to 
he Journat the complete argument against the insistence 
to the Senate Committee that only Navy people have the 
know-how to judge and develop Navy weapons. 

The Journat believes that there is no such thing any more 
as a “Nav y weapon,” or an “Army weapon,” or an “Air Force 
weapon.” ’ Every development in one Service not only may 
have its technical applications in the others, it affects them 
even more directly. 

From a purely Navy viewpoint, the Navy in a new war 
might need perhaps six or seven times as much money and 
materials as it did in World War II. And much the same 
for the Air Force and the Army. But as General Bradley 
often points out, the health of our economy is basic to any 
war and preparations for war, and we must work out the 
best balance of preparation possible with limited means. 

And we would say, too, as a further reason why no Service 
can properly claim an exclusive interest in any weapon, that 
in war the Army’s efficiency is increased by the effective- 
ness of Navy and Air Force weapons, the Navy’s efficiency 
is increased by the effectiveness of Army and Air Force 
weapons, and the Air Force’s efficiency is increased by 
the effectiveness of Army and Navy weapons. This is true 
both tactically and strategetically. And any move to hold 
the development of its own weapons wholly in the hands 
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of the Service that will chiefly man the weapon, is a most 
dangerous backward step. 

The potential of every weapon must be judged by in 
formed members of the three Services—with every assistance 
from civilian and military scientific experts. 

t 
Air Force 74—Army 6 


HE FACTS announced by the Gallup poll Con Octo 

ber 15) which seemed to The Journat especially im 
portant to the hot discussion then going on, dealt with pub 
lic opinion on the relative importance of the three Services. 
The Journat knew that many Americans fondly think that 
their Air Force can win the war if we get into one. But the 
results of the poll were so one-sided that they amazed us 

Seventy-four per cent (yes, 74 per cent ) believed the Air 
Force would play the most important part. And six per cent 
said the Army would, and four per cent the Navy. Another 
nine per cent insisted that two, or all three, Services would 
be important. And seven per cent had no opinion. 

The Gallup institute believes that “consciously or un 
consciously” the Air Force public relations job has been first 
rate. And so do we. And the institute also pointed out that 
the public has great faith in air power since 1935, 


More Facts 
N OUR OPINION, these indications show a big need 


for better public information. There has been some in 
crease in recent months, of emphasis on the fact that the 
atomic bomb could hardly be used against any part of Europe 
that Russia might take by sudden onslaught. Important here, 
too, are Dr. oe considered opinions on the limitations 
of accuracy of bombing from great heights, as well as 
those on the bothers perfection of defenses against the great 
bombers. 

More facts to the public. More facts repeated again and 
again. That is what is needed—until 
join the small per cent that told the 
all three Services would be “ 
they could imagine. 


74 per cent or more 
Gallup pollsters that 
most important” in any wat 


Not Secret to a Few 


HE “REBUTTAL?” testimony of Secret: ary Johnson, and 

Generals Marshall, Eisenhower, Bradley and Vanden 
berg gave strong though not often explicit emphasis to the 
all-important point that the Joint Chiefs make their decisions 
on the basis of facts, and lots of them, and do not brush aside 
the facts or underweigh them through bias or emotion. Gen 
eral Vandenberg’s forthright declaration that he stood respon 
sible to the American people that the B-36 had needed ca 
pabilities was most evidently based on complete technical 
information. It could only be countered by a precise state 
ment of further facts to show he was misinformed, which 
he was highly unlikely to be. Naturally, the facts are secret, 
but they.are not secret from the Navy members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

General Bradley's forceful comment on the whole business 
was something that very much needed saying, and the way 
in which he put it equalled or surpassed in forthrightness 
anything heard at the hearings. 

The Journat heartily agrees that there was no need what 
ever to carry the big argument to the public. But we also 
feel that if any one Service feels as strongly as the Navy dis 
senters did, public hearings are probably the best way to get 
it out of their system 
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The Men Who Aren’t There 


Lieutenant Colonel Stedman Chandler 


REGIMENT of 3,000 rifles prop 
erly handled,” said Marshal Foch, 
means, after a few days of campaigning, 
2,800 rifles; with a smaller amount of 
care it may mean only 2,000 rifles. Varia 
tions in morale are at least equivalent.” 
Experience and reflection both lead 
inexorably to the conclusion that military 
training, to do its full job, must focus 
closer attention upon those men, in every 
unit, who won't be there when they're 
most needed. | xamples to buttress this 
thinking are plentiful. Let us borrow, 
briefly, Norman Mailer’s Time Machine 
und jump back to Normandy in 1944. 


HE battalion commander (Smith is 
fh. noncommittal name), thankful 
that his outfit matched all the various 
tables to the last basic private and the 
last web belt, issued an excellent attack 
order. Company G on the left, Com- 
pany F on the right, Company E in re 
serve. The Ist Battalion was on his 
right, the 3d in regimental reserve. On 
his left the Prairies Marécageuses de 
Gorges—inundated, swampland, wholly 
untrafhcable. Dead ahead, beyond a 
light woods, a small town we'll call La 
Cygne. The Battalion CP was in a 
sunken road in a draw; not an ideal spot 
but by common consent the only spot 
available 

\ large number of people congregated 
in the CP, including the commander of 
the supporting artillery battalion, the 
artillery liaison officer, an observer from 
Corps, three replacement officers as 
signed as surplus (the war was still 
young ), and sundry others. 

The artillery favored the occasion 
with the finest preparation yet seen in 
Normandy; it seemed to Smith and all 
who watched it that it could have left no 
Germans alive, not to say alive and will 
ing to fight. (The war was young!) 

When the savage preparation lifted, G 
and F Companies took off, and Smith 
shortly received messages from Captain 





Lieutenant Colonel Stedman Chandler, a 
San Francisco advertising man, served 
as a battalion commander, battalion and 
combat team executive officer, and regi 
mental and division staff officer with 
the 7th Infantry Division on Attu and 
the 9th and 90th Infantry divisions in 
Europe. 


What happens to the school solution when all of the 


fancy gear you have gets blown to smithereens? 
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Hedgerow country. An infantry unit dashes across a road, littered with destroyed German equipment to gain the 
protective cover of one of Normandy’s famous hedgerows. This was in July, 1944, during the advance on St. Lé. 


George and Captain Fox that the attack 
was under way. Soon after, George’s 
voice came over the telephone, saying he 
was flush against the town with light 
opposition. 

Smith with his communications ofh- 
cer, wire team, orderly and messenger, 
left the CP and in a few minutes had his 
wirehead close to G Company's. 

He was against a hedgerow, looking 
across a country road at another hedge- 
row, beyond which was a small field, a 
third hedge which was G Company’s 
front line, and then La Cygne’s scattered 
farm buildings and spired church. Di- 
rectly opposite his position, the hedge on 
the far side of the road was broken by a 
gate, leading into a narrow lane flanked 
on the right or town side by a line of tall 
poplars. 

Some twenty minutes after the attack 
had begun, three things happened in 
swift succession. A large dark raincloud 
directly overhead burst with drenching 
fury. The line of tall poplars writhed 
and crackled under a fusillade of Ger- 
man tree-bursts. The wire went dead. 

The Commo left to check the wire, a 
messenger from Captain George an- 
nounced six casualties, and the earth in 
Smith’s immediate vicinity erupted vio- 
lently and without warning as a battery 
of Kraut 120mm. mortars joined the fun. 

Smith found himself in a pool of water 
unconscionably polluted by the presence 
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of a very dead Norman cow. He rolled 
out of the pool, retched once, threw him 
self against the hedgerow as a second 
mortar visitation bloomed around him. 
At the same time a blast of small-arms 
fire whipped across the top of the hedge, 
there was a metallic clink and a thin 
keening whine. He knew without look- 
ing that there was a dent in his helmet. 
His mind suddenly began to function 
more clearly and fear left him. 

But trouble didn’t. His Commo ap- 
peared again, breathless and the color of 
a dirty sheet. 

“A Kraut mortar,” he gasped thickly, 
“dropped spang in the middle of the CP. 
Practically everyone in it was hit, most 
of ’em bad. The switchboard and 300 
radio are smashed and so are all the wire 
and radio people. Same for the artillery, 
including the colonel. S-2 is dead, I 
think. The wire, of course, is chopped 
all to hell, but it doesn’t matter, there’s 
no place for it to go.” He sat down 
abruptly, spent. 

“That certainly binds the cheese,” said 
Smith, the full impact fortunately de- 
layed. “Now what do you suppose has 
happened to Fox Company?” 

“Il kinda think they're fouled up,” said 
the Commo, a good man who failed to 
panic, pulled himself together quickly, 
“Il heard a lot of shootin’ over their way, 
and there was some milling around.” 

“Run up the road and find out,” said 


Smith. “Meet me with Captain George, 
I'm taking off to find 
him. Maybe he has communication with 
somebody.” 


wherever he is. 


The Commo moved out; Smith leaped 
the hedge, fancy-pranced over three live 
eller mines lying naked in the road, 
climbed the far hedge, raced across the 
field and plopped beside the welcome 
figure of Captain George. George was 
watching an aid man apply a dressing to 
the badly torn leg of a soldier. 

“We're in like Flynn,” George said. 
“We'll have this joint in no time.” 


HE ensuing events may be com 

pressed somewhat. Company G did 
smash through La Cygne to a position 
along the deep railroad cut beyond it. 
Company F, it developed, had started 
through the woods, convinced that the 
artillery preparation had _ obliterated 
whatever Krauts might be in it. Learn 
ing that the woods were still full of 
shooting Krauts, the men hit the dirt and 
stayed there. 

Smith himself, with help from the 
Commo and a couple of sergeants, per 
sonally dug them out, manhandled them 
through the town, and strung them out, 
thinly, on George’s right, capturing a 
score of prisoners in the process. 

But this was only about half of Fox 
Company, and included among the miss- 
ing was Captain Fox himself and his ex 
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ecutive. They had vanished. Smith took 
a moment to worry about his right flank. 
Chere was a road along it, leading back 
the town, and his was too 
thin to straddle it 

\t this juncture, Smith met the Regi- 
mental Commander who demanded why 
the town wasn't taken. The town was 
taken, Smith explained. He also ex 
plained that he had no CP, no communi- 


into line 


cations or communications personnel ex 
cept the Commo, no artillery people in 
the CP and only one observer with the 
companies, no commander for Fox Com 
pany, and no means of control but his 
own legs. 

Ihe Colonel gave a few instructions 
and took off, 
series of air bursts among the tall pop- 
lars. Smith, however, took a small piece 
of hot shrapnel just under the eye, pain 
less enough but scaring him out of ten 
years’ growth. Another eighth of an inch 
With blood oozing from be- 
1 hastily slapped-on bandage, he 
his front-line troops, helped 
Captain George get his men across the 
railroad cut and well out ahead of it, 
then passed Easy Company through 
half-strength Fox. 
company 


just in time to escape a 


and no eye. 
neath a 
rejoined 


This gave him a two- 
front across the cut, and he 
told Captain Easy to be sure to straddle 
the road out of La Cy ene. 

A deluge of 
Kraut 88s 
“friendly” 


some from 
quite obviously 
into a foxhole 
dug deep in a hedgerow. Here his orderly 
started mumbling himself 
“| don’t want to die! 
to die!! 


artillery fire 
and 
dre ve 


some 
him 


in rising 
I don’t want 
| don’t want to die!!!” until the 
boy finally leaped into the lane, hurled 
his helmet and _ his 
tommy gun over screamed 
“W hat'll | do?” three times and collapsed 
sack-like in the dirt... . 


tones, 


over one hedge 


the other, 


EANWHILE a makeshift CP had 

been established in Smith’s rear, 
with the S-3, shocked but not hurt by the 
mortar burst, New wire was 
laid, new radios and operators joined 
him, together with another forward ob- 
server whom he sent to G Company. 
hings began to look up. 

Then the Krauts, with seven tanks, 
moved down the road along his right 
flank, which "> 1in Easy obviously had 
not straddled. Nobody stopped them, so 
they moved right back into La Cygne, 
folding Fox C ompany back on itself. 

In a short time, Smith’s position was 
this: G and E Companies were heavily 
engaged across the railroad cut, heading 
south. Fox Company, on the town side 
of the cut and bending from south to 
west, was halfheartedly engaged with a 
column of Germans following the tanks 


in charge. 
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La Cygne to Courville. Haywire happenings, hell and high water failed to stop 
Smith’s 2d Battalion in its drive through La Cygne south to Courville. 


into La Cygne. The 3d Battalion, in re- 
serve, was crashing against La Cygne— 
Smith himself had done but a few short 
hours before—trying to dislodge the ma- 
rauding tanks. This put a fire fight al- 
most directly in Smith’s rear. 

With fire fights on three sides and the 
Prairies Marécageuses on his left, he felt 
naked and alone. 

At that moment his wire went out 
again (this time cut by friendly tanks 
ambling to the 3d Battalion’s aid), and 
his radio operator took a bullet through 
the hand, and the radio, too. Smith, 
again without communications, started 
forward, but spotted a familiar figure 

seated by the path. It was Captain Easy, 
in whom he had placed some measure of 
reliance. 

“Why didn’t you cover that road?” he 
asked, but Easy only looked up at him 
blankly. “I’m sick,” he said, “I’ve got to 
go back.” “Are you hit?” Smith asked. 
“I'm sick,” Easy said, rolling his head in 
his hands, “I’m no good. I've got to go 
back.” 

The Commo suddenly appeared with 
a 536 radio. “I’ve got Colonel T of the 
3d Battalion,” he said. “He wants a 
word with you.” The word was profane. 
Some of Fox Company’s more belligerent 
members were firing at the Germans in 
La Cygne. This fire was overing into the 
3d Battalion, causing casualties. Kindly 
cease and desist. “Can’t I help you?” 
Smith wanted to know. “Don’t see how,” 
said Colonel T. “Just stop shooting at 
me. Roger.” 

They tried to raise Regiment on the 
536 but no soa “Okay,” Smith said, 
“let's get back to the battle. Our final 


objective at last 
three kilometers a 


and Easy pushing at it. 


reports is Courville 
head. I'll keep George 
Then I'll get 


Fox to cut that damned road—that’s the 


best help I could 
way, and I'l] trust 
own problems. 


give 3d Battalion any 
Colonel T to solve his 
The only thing that 


makes it tough is I'll have to do it all 


shanks’ mare.” 
He started up t 


he path toward George 


Company, but was forced aside as four 


men, carrying a | 


itter, passed him. “It's 


the lootenant from the artillery who just 


came up,” 


said one of the bearers, “he’s 


the second one we lost today.” 


“And now,” 
” 


are none... 


MITH, in the 
S ered his whol 


Smith murmured, 


“there 


next few hours, cov 
e front on foot, several 


times. Captain George, brilliantly lead 
ing his own company and the now lead- 
erless Easy as well, was making steady 
progress. A wholly unfamiliar lieutenant 


appeared, around 
uted enough ener 


midday, and contrib 
gy to make some sense 


out of Fox Company. The 3d Battalion 
drove the tanks out of La Cygne, but the 
fire fight was still brisk in every direction 
except toward the swamp. 


Smith’s head ached, his cheek was 


stiff, lips dry and 


were about to fall off. But considering 


soberly all that ha 


strength, completely equipped 


cracking. And his feet 


d happened to his full 


battalion 


since early dawn, he didn’t feel too badly 


about the result. 


Then the ubiquitous Commo turned 


up again, with hi 
the line,” he said 
sounds browned.” 


s 536. “Regiments on 
bleakly. “The C: lonel 
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smith acknowledged the call. The 
nel was browned. “Why wasn't 
th in Courville? Why didn’t he help 
3d Battalion? Colonel T told him 
to? Why? Well, what was Smith 
Smith, a bit dully, explained the situa- 
, as best he could. The Colonel didn’t 

m to get it. “Why don’t you do 

mething?” he yelled. 

Smith was angry now. “Unless you 

) suggest something, sir, I’m doing all 

an right now. We'll be in Courville 

fore dark.” 

Division, and maybe Corps, must have 
been breathing hard down the Colonel’s 
neck. 

“Well, what am I supposed to do?” he 
thundered. “Cut my throat?” 

Smith handed the 536 back to the 


Commo wearily. “Nah,” he mumbled, 


“I'll come back and cut it for you!” 


EFORE DARK that night, dark be- 

ing sometime between 2300 and 

midnight, Smith’s battalion was in Cour- 

ville—the farthest advance on the entire 

Corps front—the 3d Battalion was along- 

side it, and the situation could be called 
fairly stable. 

But Smith got no medals that day. In- 
stead, he got hell in six delicious flavors. 
sy radio, by messenger, by practically 
every means but pigeon. Sometime in 
the small hours he went from the front 
line in Courville back to his CP for a 
brief rest, and there in the morning the 
Colonel found him. After a sharp verbal 
exchange in which more mutual ill will 
was implied than actually phrased, they 
finally came to a calmer discussion of the 
operation. As they talked, the Colonel 
became more human, Smith less belliger- 
ent. Both were amazed by all the snafus 
which had occurred and been mastered 
by everyone concerned. Smith granted 
that the Colonel had had a few problems. 
The Colonel agreed, somewhat grudg- 
ingly, that Smith had had a peculiarly 
hard day. 

His attack had jumped off at 0600. By 
0620 he had lost for good all but one of 
his key CP personnel, all his artillery 
personnel, and all his communications 
equipment and most of the people who 
handled it. The weather turned bad, 
which was unfortunate for Smith per- 
sonally because, soaked to the skin, it 
made it harder for him to get around on 
foot as he had to do from then till the 
end of the action. 

Within an hour he himself had been 
slightly hit and his right assault company 
had been left in the lurch by its com- 
mander and executive (their ‘postbattle 
story was so fantastic that nothing could 
be made of it; the captain was later 
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reclassified, the exec captured). Their 
defection at La Cygne, however, opened 
Smith’s flank to the counterattack of 
German tanks which upset the whole 
Division time schedule, and caused two 
hot fights for La Cygne instead of one. 

Easy’s commander quit cold, Smith’s 
orderly went nuts, the artillery could 
keep no one on the front line, and its 
communications were shot out or tanked 
out along with everyone else’s. As George 
Company advanced into Courville its 
morale, superior until that moment, was 
severely shaken by friendly artillery 
which zeroed in on it from the rear: 
Smith told the Colonel about that with 
real feeling, for he had been with George 
at the time. Constantly through the 
whole day, key personnel, both commis- 
sioned and enlisted, were either knocked 
out or funked out. It was a searing ex- 
perience, and Smith could recall no sat- 
isfactory answers whatever from The 
Book. 


EMORY of the action at La 

Cygne and Courville was sharp- 
ened while reading Lieutenant Colonel 
Elmer Schmierer’s recent article in the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL. It was an extremely 
well-done piece showing, in terms of men 
and equipment, exactly what the new 
company commander has to work with, 
and how he should go about his chores. 

“New weapons and equipment,” said 
The Journat, introducing this article, 
“make the job of welding a smooth- 
working team a difficult one for the com- 
pany commander.” And, it could have 
added, for the battalion or regimental or 
army commander. 7 

Of course the Army, as always, will 
teach its new officers how to do it, how to 
handle these weapons and equipment 
and men. 

But that battalion of “Smith’s” hap- 
pened to be mine, and I’ve always won- 
dered what would be the School Solution 
for the action at “La Cygne,” and if the 
new Army is teaching people—today, 
during peacetime—what to do when all 
that beautiful stuff gets blown to hell at 


H-hour plus 20 or sooner, as well it may. 





Why Mobility 

Obviously, in war the main dif- 
ficulty is to gauge the true value of 
conditions, and more especially so 
because they normally are very un- 
stable. This is the reason why mo- 
bility of thought and of action are 
so vitally important.—Mayor Gen- 
ERAL J. F. C. Fuczer in Memoirs 
of an Unconventional Soldier. 











Meditation 


An officer wearing the white and red 
shoulder patch of the Eighth U. S. Army 
left his jeep and climbed a sand dune 
that overlooked the Sea of Japan. The 
straggling Japanese firs on the dune grew 
in a permanent slant from the force of 
the east wind; along the wide sweep of 
grey beach, the waves rolled in foamily 
through a spatter of April rain. 

Military government duty seldom al 
lows time for whimsical fancies, but the 
man on the dune indulged his imagina 
tion for a few minutes while his eyes 
watched the tumbling green water. He 
was standing on the fringe of things, a 
small part in a far-flung outpost. So, he 
mused, might a Roman officer of the 
fourth century have stood on a hill 
Britain, and scanned the North Sea hori 
zon for the sails of the 
vaders. 

In the world of their day both the 
Romans and Americans had troops, mis 
sions and installations in many lands. 
Both stood for a certain way of life that 
had to do with law, justice, freedom and 
the rights of the individual; they repre- 
sented a civilization humanly imperfect, 
but far better than anything outside the 
guarded perimeter. Beyond the Roman 
outposts had been violence and anarchy, 
and mere brute force, constantly ebbing 
and flowing as they beat against the Em 
pire houndaries. And today the parallel 
still held true. 

Sixteen centuries ago the Roman ofh 
cers in Britain, on the Danube and 

Asia Minor had sensed the peril more 
acutely than the uniformed soldier; today 
people in Japan, or Berlin, or in Greece 
might have a keener perception of dan 
ger than the folk in Chicago or New 
York. 

Eventually the Romans had gone un 
der—the forces from without had broken 
through and almost drowned forever the 
civilization that the legions had guarded. 
It had not been the men on the outpost 
who failed, nor perhaps the high officials 
in Rome. The debacle could be traced to 
factors that had motivated the general 
public within the Empire. 

Did the fourth century legion officer 
on the British coast feel a premonition 
of coming disaster, or was he sure, like 
the American, that his side would win 
out? The man of the white and red 
shoulder patch lighted a —, and 
climbed back through the sand to his 
jeep. He and his countrymen, he shone 
hopefully, had one tremendous advan 
tage which the Romans had lacked: the 
lessons of history were open for all Amer 
icans to read. 


barbarian in 


Cot. Joun U. Ayorre. 
WI 





Beleaguered Bastogne 


Generals Eisenhower, Bradley and 
Patton (right) meet in the ruins of a 
Bastogne street after the forces in the 
besieged town had been relieved. The 
town square above) as it looked this 
past summer. It has been officially 
named “McAuliffe Place” in honor of 
then Brigadier General Anthony C. 
McAuliffe, who commanded the 
forces in Bastogne. The Belgians are 
planting nut trees along the streets of 
the town to further commemorate 
McAuliffe’s reply to the German sur 
render utimatum. The town clerk, 
who serves as ofhcial historian, is col 
lecting information on all artillery 
emplacements, so that they may be 


marked on the ground, and is also 
planning to turn McAuliffe’s head- 
quarters into a museum, eventually to 


be equipped exactly as it was when 
McAuliffe was there. In the above 
picture an American tank monument 
can be seen on the far left. An agri- 
cultural equipment fair was in prog- 
ress when this picture was made. 
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Captain Robert E. Merriam 


“HE stream of Americans on their 
1 way to Europe reached an all-time 
high last summer. Not as many as five 
years ago, though. But the visiting was 
a little easier this time. The boat trains 
were running between London and 
Paris. You didn’t have to sneak into a 
black-market restaurant to get a good 
meal. The towns weren't off limits to 
combat troops. There were no tin hats 
to crack the back of your neck. No MPs. 
And best of all, no Jerries to shoot at 
you. 
~ No tourists in 1949 received the royal 
welcome the Americans in Paris re- 
ceived on August 25, 1944, or in Brus- 
sels and Luxembourg several weeks 
later. And the rules were stricter. You 
couldn't take over a room in a big hotel 
without a reservation; you had to be 
careful about offering a girl some choco- 
late bars; you didn’t take a shower in 
the middle of a field; and you knew bet- 
ter than to try to steal eggs from French 
and Belgian farmers. 

[here was one class of tourists who 
saw things through different eyes. The 
war to them wasn’t something they read 
about in the newspapers, it wasn’t a 
battle line on a map, it wasn’t some- 
thing they wax eloquent about today. 
Some tourists gush or shudder or be- 
come windy with clichés when they see 
the remains of the battlefields. Some 





Captain Robert E. Merriam is best known 
in the Army as the author of Dark De- 
cember, a popular history of the Battle 
of the Bulge. As an official historian he 
had been with the 7th Armored Di- 
vision during the dark days of what 
some Americans were then calling “Op- 
eration Greif” under the mistaken idea 
that it was the German codename for 
the counteroffensive (in reality “Greif” 
pertained only to Otto Skorzeny’s Kom- 
mando groups, who were supposed to 
create havoc and confusion behind our 
lines). After the war Captain Merriam 
headed an Army writing team that 
worked for many months on the Ar- 
dennes campaign. After his separation 
from the service, he returned to Chi- 
cago to write Dark December and to 
enter local politics. He was elected Alder- 
man from the Fifth Ward. By education 
and training he is an expert in public ad- 
ministration, principally housing, public 
utilities and health. He lectures exten- 
sively on big city politics and government 
—and the Battle of the Bulge. 
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2! Bulgeland Revisited 


A veteran of the Battle of the Bulge retraces his steps 


and reports that the scars of battle heal slowly 


+ “ ! oe : < ¢ 


Battle monument and marker. On a slight rise of ground beyond Bastogne stands 
a battle monument erected by the people of Belgium. Built in the form of an Army 
star, the monument will bear the names of all Americans killed in the battle. It is 
40 feet high and stretches 200 feet from star tip to star tip. This view is from the 
direction of Bastogne. The tank hull in the foreground marks the line of American 
defense during the battle. Such markers appear on all roads leading into Bastogne. 


think that the sand hills and the small 
pillboxes couldn't really have been very 
difficult to overcome on a beach called 
Omaha. Some wonder why there was so 
much fuss about capturing a small ham- 
let like St. L6. Some even wonder how 
the beautiful and quiet Ardennes forest 
could have been the place where 150,000 
Americans and Germans were killed or 
wounded. 

These weren’t the thoughts of the 
soldier visitors. To them each of the 
names and each of the places had a spe- 
cial significance. A buddy lost, a narrow 
escape, or maybe a hit. A slit trench 
frantically dug, a shelling, or an attack. 
They were silent memories, ones not 
easy to share with those who weren't 
there in 1944-45. 


WO weeks in Europe isn’t a long 
time, but it was long enough for 
me to get back to the Ardennes forests. 
In Brussels they thought I was a little 


crazy when I tried to rent a car and a 
cameraman for a one-day trip. “Mais, 
Monsieur,” they said, “it is a 500-mile 
round trip.” But we went anyway. And 
we went armed with a bunch of pic 
tures | had “borrowed” from Army files 
at various times, pictures taken during 
the fighting. 

I had a special interest in the Ar 
dennes and the Battle of the Bulge. Not 
just that I was with a division—the 7th 
Armored—during the fighting. After 
wards, after the war, I had spent eight 
months in Paris with the Historical 
Section, poring over all the records of 
this battle. And part of that time was 
occupied in going through Germany in- 
terviewing most of the high-ranking 
Germans who had participated in the 
fighting, even including the fellow who 
used to brief Hitler every morning and 
evening. And I was locked in a cell for 
half a day with the fabulous Skorzeny, 
leader of the German “Trojan horse,” 
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Malmedy Massacre 


On December 17, 1944, four miles south of 
the town of Malmedy, Belgium, members of 
Battery B, 285th Field Artillery Observation 
Battalion, who had surrendered, were lined up 
and shot by a German SS outfit. The picture 
at the left shows the bodies of some of them 
after the American Army had recovered the 
area in the middle of January, 1945. The sit 
is now a national monument and the Ame: 
can flag flies over it. Above is the monument 
marker. The inscription on the stone reads 


XVIH—XII—XLIV 
USA—BELGIUM 
TO THE PRISONERS OF WAR OF OVERSEAS 
WHO LIBERATED THE EAST DISTRICTS 
AND WERE THE VICTIMS 
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susand Germans in American uni 
f who were turned loose during 
ulge. And I had even written a 
called Dark December which told 

tory of this great battle. 
idn't follow the tourists. They see 


Bastogne and maybe Marche and Na 
mur and Houffalize. But none of them 

ear Stavelot where the 30th In 
fantry Division engaged in one of the 


bloodiest scraps of the war with parts 
of the Ist SS Panzer Division. They 
d get to St. Vith where our 7th Ar- 
mored Division, with the remains of the 
106th Infantry Division, one regiment 
of the 28th, and parts of the 9th Ar- 
mored Division, stopped a German 
corps for six days. They may go through 
Werbomont because it is on the main 
road, but none of them know how near 
the Germans came to capturing that 
town, nor do they know what that cap 
ture would have meant. And just east 


St. Vith 


St. Vith was stubbornly defended 
by the 7th Armored Division during 
the first week of the Battle of the 
Bulge but was finally captured by the 
Germans on December 23, 1944. The 
RAF then bombed it heavily, forcing 
the Germans to route their trafhic 
around che town. Exactly a month 
after they lost it the 7th Armored re 
captured the town. 
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the tourist 
might have seen a little bridge, but to 
him it was a little bridge. Who among 
them could know that here a squad of 


of Werbomont average 


engineers blew the bridge just in time 
to stop the leading armored reconnais 
sance units of the Ist SS Panzer Di 
vision? That’s what saved Werbomont. 

Nor did the Clerf ox 
Wiltz or the other little towns nestled 
alung just inside the Luxembourg and 
Belgian borders. They couldn't possibly 
imagine the horror of being in the 28th 
Division those two days around those 
towns. And when they went through 
Bastogne, it was hard for the ordinary 
tourist to imagine why anyone fussed 
about its capture. They couldn’t know 
of the heartbreak involved in a gentle 
ridge called the Schnee Eifel where two 
regiments of the 106th Division sur 
rendered to the Germans. Or the mean 


tourists see 


ing of the Elsenborn Ridge—just another 










































ridge to the uninitiated eye—where the 
2d and 99th Infantry Divisions stopped 
one armored SS spearhead. Or Echter 
nach where the 4th Infantry Division 
was punished but not pushed. Nor 
would a drive through Liége bring back 
memories to the ordinary tourist of the 
84th Infantry Division charging through 
there on its breathless way to meet a 


German spearhead on the loose with 


nothing between it and the Meuse 
River. 
[hese are the memories of a soldier 


tourist. And these were my thoughts as | 
returned to the beautiful rolling hill 
land called the Ardennes. 


I’S more than a little eerie to revisit 
scenes of former great violence. You 
pass town after town. You see the ceme 
teries (where the major in charge com 
ments, “It's tough to dig up the men 
you fought with,” as he disinters the 


















The 


on the 


picture at the left was made 
day following its recapture. 
Most of the damage was caused by 
\llied air 


was taken from practically the same 


raids. The picture above 
place as the 1945 picture. The work 
men are standing on the site of the 
building on the right of the earlier 
picture and the vacant lot on the left 
is where the restaurant stood in 1945. 














Honsfeld Crossroads 


Honsfeld, only a few miles from 
the German border, was overrun by 
the Germans on the first day of their 
attack. The picture at the right, cap 
tured from the Germans, shows four 
dead American soldiers of the 14th 
Cavalry Group. 
those 


The body of one of 
Americans was rolled into a 
ditch by the Germans and found only 
last year. The body at the left of the 
picture is shoeless and it is possible 
that the German at the water trough 


is putting the dead soldier's shoes on 


bodies for return to the States or removal 
to permanent cemeteries elsewhere). It 
is exciting, depressing and disturbing. 

Equipped with my pictures taken 
during the battle, old maps used during 
the fighting, the cameraman, my book, 
and an overwhelming curiosity, I re- 
visited the Ardennes. Part of the story 
is in the pictures which are here repro 
duced. A part is in the new work now 
going on, the reconstruction, the monu 
ments being erected, the temporary 
housing to take care of those whose 
homes were destroyed. Part is the story 
of those people today, and their fear 
of another war. Without exception, in 
each little town they would flock around 
me when they discovered my mission, 
each person with some story to tell of 
his experiences in the battle. But all of 
them had the same questions: “Will 
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the Russians be here?” “What are the 
Americans going to do?” “Are we going 
through another occupation?” The 
shadow of a new war looms over the 
wreckage of the old one. 

A tourist shouldn’t be asked such 
questions. He is there to see, not to 
answer questions that are unanswer- 
able. I could only go on, with my mem- 
ories of this quiet land four years earlier 
when it was covered with snow and 
violence. 

Bastogne, most famous of the Bulge 
towns, has officially nicknamed itself 
“The Nut City” in honor of General 
McAuliffe’s curt reply to the German 
demand for surrender. The townspeople 
are planting nut trees along their main 
streets, even as they perplexedly try to 
translate this salty American phrase. 
The town square, complete with tank 
















































In the picture at the left Captain 
Merriam is standing at the same 
water trough. The shoe on the curb- 
ing is one he found behind the 
trough. 


monument, is now called McAuliffe 
Place. The roads leading into Bastogne 
are marked with tanks, outlining the 
lines the Americans held while defend- 
ing the besieged city. Kids in American 
helmets still play in the streets, in front 
of the barracks where McAuliffe head- 
quartered, and the town officials plan 
to make his headquarters a museum. 
On the town limits a huge monument is 
being erected by the Belgian people to 
commemorate the American stand in the 
Battle of the Bulge, a monument which 
will bear the name of every American 
killed in that titanic struggle. There 
are other evidences of the battle: 196 
families are living in temporary bat 
racks, their houses in ruins. 


OUFFALIZE, captured by the 


Germans on the third day of their 
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e picture below was captured from the Ger 
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‘ It shows reconnaissance troops of the Ist SS 
. r Division probing the Allied lines on Decem 
17, 1944. The picture at the right shows the 
crossroads in the summer of 1949. The forest 
surned off in subsequent fighting. Note that it 
cther to Malmedy now than it was in 1944. 
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Scene in Stavelot 


The picture at lower left, made on 
December 30, 1944, shows the curé of 
Stavelot giving the final sacraments to 
138 victims of German atrocities. Many 
of them were women and children. In 
the lower right the town clerk and pres 
ent curé stand on the same spot with 
Captain Merriam. Remains of the vic 
tims have been reinterred in a local 
cemetery. 
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uttack, is a sleepy little valley town, still 


digying itself out of the ruins caused 
largely by Allied aerial bombardment 
during the occupation. A German tank 


blown into the river by an 


durin J th battle 1S still there a perma 


nent reminder of those grim days. 
\bout 278 of the town’s prewar popu 
lation of 1,300 were killed by the bom 


1945. M. 


‘ ! 
wher of a newly rebuilt 


bardments; 106 on January 6, 
Louis Deb ul 
tobacco ind confectionery sh p, told me 
how the Germans 


Ame rican MP 


the Vv « iptu ed it, ind h Ww he yst a SISter, 


in the town on the day 


1 bro her in law two nieces, a nephew, 
ind his mother-in-law, in the bombard 


Allied 


Ile savs proudly that 


ment. He is not bitter about the 
bombardmen 


the daughter of his landlord has married 











\t right is the same scene as it 
looked in 1949. The buildings have 
been repaired and some torn down 
Che tank was moved out of the river 
and placed as a monument commemo 
rating the battle 
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\llied bomb 


caught and killed two 


an American soldier and now lives in 
my own Chicago. 

The grim horror of occupation still 
grips the minds of 
S avelot. 


vividly relived those days when they 


the inhabitants of 
The curé and the town clerk 


took me to the scene of the largest mass 
burial of their slaughtered friends and 
relaiives. Will they soon forget the 139 
fellow townsmen slain by the SS in cold 
blood? Not for a long, long time. 

S:. Vith, 


part of Germany. The people are more 


a border town, was once 


suilen and less friendly than the good 
people of Bastogne and Stavelot. The 
St. Vith people are cool and distant to 
visitors as they point out the near-com 


plete destruction which was wrought on 
their city. So badly was their town hit 
by Allied bombers after the Germans 





captured the town, that the Ge 


ns 
completely evacuated it, and made yew 
roads around this rail and road |\yh 
Should we wonder that they worry © out 
a new war? 

ND so the shifting sands of 
A run. Many wounds have n 
healed, many scars covered over, 
sorrows partially forgotten. But px ; 
as we strive for a true peace and u 
standing, perhaps as we dige t the 
dozens of books spewing off the presses 


with the story of World War 
would serve us well to momentarily turn 
our eyes again toward the battle 
itself—to think of the people who live 
and die there no matter who is fighting, 
how the decisions are made, or what the 
cause. We tidy slower than we fight 


Houffalize 

At left is a German Tiger tank 
knocked into the river at Houffalize, 
Belgium, during an Allied air raid, 
just before troops attacking from 
north and south met at Houffalize on 
January 16, 1945 and ended the Bat 
tle of the Bulge. 
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Red Atom Day’ 


and American 


General Omar N. Bradley 


O GAIN maximum safety at the least expense, the Joint 
T chicks of Staff must give very careful consideration to 
se items which constitute the basic necessities. 

First priority must prov ide those forces which can avert 
disaster in the event that war is thrust upon us and our 
friends. To impress the aggressor that a bully’s blow can't 
escape the sting of reprisal, we must possess the means to 

taliate quickly and hard. And finally . . . we must provide 
the means necessary for the mobilization of our manpower 
nd other resources which can eventually carry the war back 

the enemy, to his ultimate defeat. 

[hese are the priorities which have governed our plans so 
far. Now with certain knowledge that atomic weapons, by 
plane or by missile, could be used against us eventually, we 
must choose carefully the further armaments of defense. 

Your President, your Secretary of Defense, and your mili 
tary counselors have assured you that this calls for no change 
in basic defense plans. When we ourselves have leaned so 
heavily on our monopoly of the atomic bomb as a deterrent 
for war, it is natural for Americans to doubt this statement. 

These assurances are sound, and | will explain the merit 
of their meaning. 


HE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF have anticipated that 

the Russians would, sometime, solve the problem of 
atomic weapons. We have pointed out that in the second 
phase of the atomic problem, America and her friends will 
have a continued respite from attack, because of the pre 
ponderance of our stockpile of atomic bombs and our lead 
in men and planes to deliver bombs on any aggressor. That 
phase exists today. How long this condition will exist, no 
one knows. 

Estimates in our staff on when the Russians would have 
the atomic bomb ranged from 1950 to 1952. Their “ 
explosion” preceded the earliest of these estimates by several 
months. Estimates have also been made of the time from this 
first announcement until the Russians could have enough 
atomic weapons to influence the outcome of a modern war. 

They could be foolhardy enough to launch an atomic at 
tack with only a handful of atomic bombs. But of all the 
people on this earth, they are students of force, and of power 
in war, and should understand clearly the disastrous result 
of such a gruesome error. In the meantime, I earnestly hope 
that they . . . shall come forward to join us in international 
control of such a weapon. 

But military men must be realists. You depend on them to 
be prepared. We have worked out an orderly timetable of 
preparations for atomic defense . . . it was tied to a day in the 
future on which a specific event ‘should come to pass. That 
day has now arrived—Red Atom Day—and our program to 


provide for defense in this second phase i is already well under 
way. 


atomic 


*From an address at Akron, Ohio, on October 12. 
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Plans 


The chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
gives a reassuring statement about our 
defense plans in the light of the knowl- 


edge that Russia now has the atom bomb 


lhe American people might logically inquire: If we knew 
that this day were sure to come, why couldn't those prepara 
‘ the de 


. the stockpiling of atomic weapons, and the 


tions have be ‘gun a long time ago? The answer 
fense dollar 
general refurbishing of our armed forces required all of the 
defense money our economy could stand. 

Further realizing that when this A-Day arrived, our econ 


all the 


atomic detense of this 


omy could not stand the immediate expenditure of 
moneys necessary to provide for the 
continent, our timetable calls for the spreading out of these 
expenditures . . . over a period of years. The people and the 
Congress will be asked to provide for those items essential to 


the orderly implementation of these security measures 


HESE REQUESTS may cut across preconceived no 
and tread on many toes. It will take 
unselfish and objective study to arrive at the best protective 


tions of defense, 
measures for the over-all good of the country. And we must 
continue to provide even these new requirements out of 
a limited arms budget, while our economy continues to 
strengthen. For a strong economy is our best resource against 
the onslaught of the poison of communism. 

If our plea for the international control of atomic energy 
is heeded, any attempt to overrun Europe will first touch the 
point of allied bayenets in Germany. If this becomes the 

case, then the Army must be ready to repel a land assault, 
with sufhicient tactical air power to gain and maintain local 
superiority over Red bombers and fighters. 

If our pleas for control of atomic energy are not met with 
honest agreement, then the blow may strike at the heart of 
industrial America. If that is the case, 
vest our funds in antiaircraft guided missiles, necessary radat 


we may have to in 
screen .. . and the necessary fighter interceptor squadrons . 

In either situation, our Navy must maintain control of the 
Our collective 
defensive frontiers in the heart of | urope need the support 


seas. It possesses that power of control today. 


of American industry and arms; we must deny any AgOTeSSOI 
close bases for attack against this continent. 

I believe that our present investments have been neither 
misplaced, nor less thrifty than we should desire. 
to avert disaster have been allotted most of our 


The forces 

available 
funds, including the budget recommendation for 1950. This 
reaflirms the statement of the Secretary of Defense that there 
need be no change in our basic defense plans. And the 
orderly implementation of our next timetable program will 
also reaffirm this view. 
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EVE heard a great deal about 

Psychological Warfare, and its 
contribution to our final victory. We've 
heard extravagant claims from certain 
propagandists, of fantastic successes. 
After all, a propagandist wouldn't be 
worth his salt if he couldn’t work up a 
very plausible case for the effectiveness 
of his own product. On the other hand, 
weve heard a great many people de- 
scribe it as a “Baloney ” and 
state flatly that it was a waste of men, 
money and matériel 


Barrage, 


[his reaction was 
most prevalent among troop command 
ers who were, understandably, loath to 
give credit to any but their own troops 
for the success of an offensive opera- 
tion 

he reaction of the combat infantry- 
man was, quite naturally, influenced al- 
most entirely by his own experience and 
observation. If he captured an enemy 
soldier who surrendered willingly, wav- 
ing a leaflet in one of his upstretched 
hands, he probably didn’t give too much 
thought to the leaflet; he was more con 
cerned with looking for other enemy 
soldiers who might be carrying weapons 
instead of leaflets. If he heard a loud 
speaker blare out, exhorting an enemy 
unit to surrender, and then saw the 
enemy fight all the harder, he became 
thoroughly convinced that loudspeakers 
were not only but a menace. 
But another doughboy, seeing an enemy 


useless 


position surrendered without a fight, as 
a result of a loudspeaker broadcast, be 
the The 


loudspeaker immediately emerged as a 


came “converted” on spot. 
wonder weapon in his thinking, and 
from that time on, he expected it to 
perform consistent miracles 

Obviously, these divergent opinions 
must be reconciled—or at least explained 

if we are to gain any usable knowledge 
of the tactical application of psychologi 
cal wartare 





Major Edward A. Caskey, Infantry, was 
the Ninth Army’s psychological war 
fare officer at the time of the events 
described in this article. More recently, 
he was an instructor in the intelligence 
division of the Ground General School 


and commander of the only psycho 
logical warfare unit in the postwar 
Army 
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Baloney Barrage 


Major Edward A. Caskey 





after encircled Geilenkirchen fell like a ripe pium 


“Paper is cheaper than blood,”’ said the division CG 








Front-line propaganda factory. A Third Army psychological warfare unit at work 
in a tent in France in the summer of 1944. 


ET’S take a good look at a few 
hp simple facts concerning this non 
violent weapon, and then perhaps we 
will gain a more intelligent understand- 
ing of how best to make it work for us 
in some future conflict. 

First, the objective of tactical propa- 
ganda is the demoralization of the ene- 
my; not his physical destruction. But 
mere words—printed or audible—will 
not accomplish the demoralization alone. 
lhe words can only amplify certain de- 
moralizing factors which are already 
present and preying on the enemy sol- 
dier's mind. Some of these demoralizing 
factors may be: worry over his family, 
perhaps caused by our bombing of the 
enemy homeland; recent tactical re- 
verses, which may cause a feeling of 
hopelessness; lack of confidence in his 
officers; combat discomforts such as bad 
rations, bad weather, mud. When all 
or any of these factors exist, propaganda 
can heighten their demoralizing effect 
by keeping them constantly on the ene- 





my soldier's mind. But it cannot create 
them. Propaganda is not a substitute for 
combat, it is only a supporting element 
to it. A demoralized soldier is easy to 
beat, and if demoralization is complete, 
he will probably surrender without put 
ting up any fight at all. 

Second, all of the above factors may 
be present in the enemy unit opposing 
our own, but they will not benefit the 
tactical propagandist unless he knows 
of their existence, and knows a great 
many of the details about them. There 
fore, good intelligence is the indispen 
sable ingredient of good propaganda 

Third, propaganda cannot 
alone; it must be integrated into an op 
erational plan. For example, suppose 4 
tactical propagandist tells the enemy 
fenders that they have fifteen minute 
surrender a village, or our artillery will 
level it. Then suppose they don't 
render, and after fifteen minutes, al! 
hear from our artillery is a large dos 
silence. The net result would be ‘at 
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army, as well as our propaganda, 

id look awfully silly to the enemy. 

if the whole thing had been well 

ned and coordinated, it could have 

red a powerful psychological impact, 

any enemy soldier who escaped 

n the ensuing holocaust would have 

| a healthy respect for American prop- 
ida in the future. 

if tactical commanders keep these 

ee simple facts in mind, and do not 

ect miracles, they will find that psy- 

chi logical warfare will work and be a big 

help to them when the situation is right. 

in practically every case where propa- 

oanda was used tactically during World 

War II, its success was in direct pro- 

portion to the commander's knowledge 

of its proper application. It is just as im- 

portant to know when not to employ 

ropaganda as it is to use it in its proper 

place. 


N excellent example of a well con- 

ceived, coordinated propaganda 
plan was the employment of a special 
leaflet and a loudspeaker to support the 
reduction of the Geilenkirchen salient, 
in November 1944. 

After the collapse of German resist- 
ance in France, and the slow, fierce 
battle for Aachen, the American XIX 
Corps found itself with a sizable foot- 
hold on German soil. In addition to the 
reduction of Aachen, it had penetrated 
the outer Siegfried defenses as far north 
as Beggendorf. But Geilenkirchen, hav- 
ing proven itself a tough nut to crack, 
remained in German hands, and formed 
the tip of a salient which threatened the 
Corps’ left flank. (See map.) 

This was the situation during the last 
week in October 1944. The Ninth 
Army was given the mission of break- 
ing through the Siegfried Line to the 
Roer River and establishing bridgeheads 
at the towns of Linnich and Jiilich. The 
operation was planned to employ three 
corps, XIX, XIII, and 30 (British) 
Corps. 

The main effort was assigned to the 
veteran XIX Corps, which would open 
the offensive by jumping off to establish 
a bridgehead at Jiilich. The 29th and 
30th Divisions were to make a com- 
bined attack on the town itself, while 
the 2d Armored Division would push 
northeast to Gereonsweiler and Barmen. 
At this point XIII Corps was to pass 
through XIX Corps to take Linnich. 

By driving toward Gereonsweiler, the 
2d Armored Division was bound to ex- 
aggerate the Geilenkirchen salient, 
which would then be suspended like a 
dagger, threatening the XIX Corps rear 
as well as its flank. And the farther the 


drive toward Linnich, the more danger- 
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Assault on Geilenkirchen. This map, from the History of the 84th Infantry 
Division, shows the Division’s movement through Geilenkirchen and beyond. 


ous the salient would become. 

The mission of XIII Corps, tempor- 
arily consisting of only the 102d Di- 
vision, was to pass through the 2d Ar- 
mored Division for the attack on Lin- 
nich itself. 

The mission of 30 (British) Corps, 
having the American 84th Infantry Di 
vision attached for the operation, was 
to facilitate the movement of the other 
two Corps by reducing the Geilen- 
kirchen salient. 

The 84th Division, having only just 
arrived from the United States, and 
having never fired a single shot in anger, 
was given the mission of taking Geilen- 
kirchen itself—-one of the strongest 
points in that section of the Siegfried 
Line. 


IVISION Headquarters was just 
settling down in its first opera- 
tional CP, in the railroad station at Pal- 
enberg, when the Psychological War- 


fare Liaison Officer reported in, and 
offered support for the forthcoming op 
eration. If the G-2 and G-3 were skep- 
tical, they at least briefed him on the 
details of the offensive, and were will- 
ing to be convinced that his support had 
merit. 

At 0700 on November 18, they told 
him, the 334th Infantry would jump 
off on the right flank of the salient, from 
the vicinity of Breil, to take Loherhof, 
Prummern, the high ground between 
Prummern and Geilenkirchen, and then 
strike toward Suggerath. 

At 1230 the same day, the 43 (Brit 
ish.) Division was going to jump off to 
take Bauchem, Niederheide, and the 
high ground between Niederheide and 
Tripsrath. 

Finally, at 0700 the next day, No- 
vember 19, the 333d Infantry would 
open the third phase to clear the valley 
southwest of Geilenkirchen and to take 
the town itself. 
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Well, that’s the plan,” said the G-3 
“What do you have to suggest?” 

Sir, Geilenkirchen should be a nat 
ural for 1 special leaflet,” answered the 
Liaison Officer, “but that timing doesn’ 
give us any too much time to produce 
one. If our Leaflet Section can do it in 
that time, | suggest that we fire a leaf 
let into Geilenkirchen just before the 
333d jumps off, telling the Krauts that 
they are encircled and havent got a 
chance. Who's defending the town, do 
you know, sit 

We know that it’s occupied by ele 
ments of the 183d Volksgrenadier Di 
“and we think that 
they are part of the 343d Regiment, but 


vision repli d G-2 


that hasn't been confirmed.” 

They should be duck soup for this 
sort of deal, sit tid the Liaison Ofhcer. 
If you agree to my suggestion, I'll hop 
right back and see if we can get the 


leaflet out in time. I'll see if I can pry a 


loudspeaker loose to gO along with the 
333d too.” 

“Okay,” said G-2. 

“] lop to it,” said G-3. 

Che liaison officer departed on the 
double, yelling for his driver as he ran. 


\LF an hour later, he was sitting 

in a group, in the CP of the Tac 
tical Propaganda Company—his parent 
unit—which included the commanding 
ofhcer, the leaflet writer, the layout art 
ist and the unit intelligence ofhcer. The 
group agreed that the leaflet could be 
produced in the allotted time, if every 
member of the team put on the pressure. 
[hen they set about designing the leaf 
let itself. 

Many different ideas were suggested, 
and finally a very simple, yet bold, layout 
was decided upon. It was simply to tell 
the Germans that Geilenkirchen was 
encircled, and that their only choice was 





between surrender and death. 

It took a lot of good teamwork 
no lost motion, on thé part of th 
let writer, the layout artist, the 
lithographer and the pressmen, bi 
hours later, 30,000 copies of the 
had rolled off of the truck-m 
presses. 

They were then taken to a 1 
shed, cut to proper size, rolled | 
into cylindrical rolls of the corr 
ameter and loaded into 105mm 
ejection smoke shells, from whi: 
smoke canisters had been remove 

The shells were then loaded ; 
2%-ton truck and delivered to thé 
lery battalions which had been 
fied by the Division G-3. The cd 
was completed by 2200 on the ni; 
November 18. 

In the case of this leaflet, securit 
a problem which had to be consid 


If the information contained in it | 





beiten 


@revent 
orenaatn 
sablensenc 






magia nc shAE 


— 


Mit der Finnahme 
von BAUCHEM 
NIEDERHEIDE 
SUGGERATH 
IMMENDORF 


sPRUMMERN 
hakhen die Amerikaner die HKL 
umgangen. Der Sturmangritt 
aut Geilenkirchen bricht las! 


Geilenkirchen leaflet. The two middle pages of the four-page 
leaflet are shown here. The left page tells the Germans that 
they have been by-passed and are about to be attacked. The 
right page reads: “German Soldier in Geilenkirchen. You are 
encircled. All around American gun barrels are directed at 
you. You are living bull’s-eyes. Again and again German sol- 
diers are being encircled on all fronts. Thousands of your com- 
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ENTGEHT (HR DER VERNICH TUNG ! 
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rades saved themselves unnecessary bloodshed in the pockets 
of Brest, Calais, St. Malo and Aachen by giving themselves ip 
In a war that is already lost you are fighting a losing bat! 
Your mission is fulfilled, your duty long since done. Whoever 
dies now in Geilenkirchen, dies in vain. You can escape 
annihilation as prisoners of war only.” One page of the leaflet 
was not translated into English—for security reasons! 
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caused by wooden Schii mines, 


into the wrong hands before the 
attack, it would have been like 
ng out copies of the G-3 plan for 
yperation. Therefore, the whole 
was handled as secret material, 
ven the loaded leaflet shells were 
under guard until the time to fire 


this time, the attack ot the 334th 

itry had been under way for some 

n hours, and everyone was watch 
its progress anxiously. It had hard 
fchting but made steady 
Ry dawn on November 19, when the 
\d Infantry was ready to make the 

|| assault on Geilenkirchen itself, the 
violent counterat 


prog 7TeSS. 


tth—in spite of 

k during the night- 
of Prummern and the high ground be 

en Prummern and Suggerath. The 
43 (British) Division had taken Bau- 
chem, Niederheide and the high ground 
which threatened Suggerath from the 
Geilenkirchen 


was in possession 


west. The stage was set 
was indeed encircled! 
[ 0655 that morning, the artillery 
fired a five-minute preparation, the 
last rounds of which were the modified 
smoke shells containing the special leaf- 
lets. At 0700, the 333d jumped off with 


the Ist Battalion in the lead; Com- 
pany A on the left side of the Wurm 
a and Company B on the right. 


Company C, held in reserve, followed 
behind C ompany B. A loudspeaker team, 
from the Tactical Propaganda Company 
went along behind Company C. 

About eight hundred yards southeast 
of Geilenkirchen, the loudspe -~aker team 
halted and made a broadcast. The an- 
nouncer told the Germans that they were 
gallant soldiers, and had done all in 
their power for the Fatherland, but that 
their country could gain no _ possible 
advantage from the useless sacrifice of 
their ions. He pointed out that retreat 
was impossible, because we held the 
ground in their rear, and that their only 
sensible recourse was to surrender. 

Company B ran into their first live 
enemy soldiers about five hundred yards 
outside of Geilenkirchen, six Germans 
who walked out of a trench and sur 
rendered without firing a shot. The 
company walked into the town, taking 
many more prisoners as they went, and 
the only casualties they received were 
which 
the mine detectors could not pick up. 

3y 0900, Company B had taken its 
part of the town. 

On the other side of the river, Com- 
pany A had slower going, but it was 
caused more by the terrain than by the 
enemy. They had to cross a gravel pit, 
then a 30- vard wide minefield covered 
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Mobile press. On mobile offset presses such as this one, Allied psychological warfare 
units turned out paper appeals designed to weaken German resistance 


by trenches and wire barriers, then a 

“Sportsplatz” infantry liked 
to hold out in sports arenas and fing ally, 
a series of high walls separating a group 
of orchards. 


German 


All of these barriers were crossed by a 
surprised Company A w ithout receiving 
any enemy fire, and it is conceivable 
that they might have walked through 
the town on their side, just as Com 
pany B had on theirs, had it not 
been for one incident. A German sol 
dier trying to surrender, waving one of 
the special leaflets in his hand, was 
shot and killed by a jittery 
soldier. 

That did it! 

Some of the Germans opened up with 
small arms and mortars, and that slowed 
the company down some more. But the 
majority of the enemy 
rendered anyhow, and the town was 
taken surprisingly easily. Over 350 
prisoners were taken, and the battalion’s 
casualties were remarkably light. 


American 


soldiers sur 


EILENKIRCHEN, the strongest 
point in that part of the Siegfried 
Line, had fallen 


relatively easily, to 


while it had taken a 
whole regiment (the 3d Battalion of the 
334th had been committed on Novem 


two companies, 


ber 19) two days to take, and _ hold, 
Prummern. 

Why? 

[he obvious answer is that the hard 


hghting which won Prummern, plus the 
drive of the 43 (British 
and Niederheide, 


Geilenkirchen in 


Division on 
Bauchem had placed 
a most untenable po 
sition. 

But would the ordinary German sol 
dier in Geilenkirchen have known that 
his position was untenable if we had 
not had a means to communicate with 
him, and planned its use intelligently: 

How many American lives would 
if those 350 
Germans had fought it out instead 
surrendering? 

The full credit for the 


have cost to take the town 


reduction of 
salient must right 
84th Infantry Division 
But didn’t tactical propaganda help a 
little? 

The division’s commanding 


the Geilenkirchen 
fully go to the 


general 
thought so, after the operation, when he 
said, “Paper is cheaper than blood. 
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N THOSI 
when there were more replacement 
depots and personnel centers than there 
were divisions, the 


DAYS right after the wat 


Army seemed to be 
of persons who were either 
coming or going, some of whom didn’t 
know which category they were in. In 
those days all of the Army’ S$ procurement 
measures were, 


comp! ised 


of necessity, short term 
and tinger-in-the-dike answers to the 
paradox of the end hot and the 
beginning of a cold war. I was a recruiter 
during part of this period, and the Army 
and Air Force enlistment program was 


like a barometer that fluctuated with 
public pressure and acute manpower 
shortages. Concessions of every sort were 


made in order to get warm bodies. Most 
of the programs appeared to be jerry- 
rigged affairs, with some sort of a veneer 
onto the usual “Travel-Educa- 

approach to obtaining enlist- 


glossed 
tion-Pay 
ments. 

And 
like many others | made rather critical 
remarks concerning the recruiting service 


It was strictly catch-as-catch-can. 


based on some rather frustrating experi 
ences with the products of their efforts. 
Chen I became a recruiter myself and, lo, 


the picture ¢ hanged 


A L. of my experiences as a recruiter 
were interesting, most of them were 
pleasant, and some were highly amusing. 
Because they make a less subtle impres 





WARRANT OFFICER WILLIAM F. LONG, JR., 
began his military career with his induc- 
tion in 1941. He graduated from the 
Infantry OCS in 1942, was assigned to 
the Weapons Department of The Infan- 
try School, and later commanded several 
training companies. He then attended 
the Chinese Language School at Yale 
University and served for a time in 
China. After the war he was separated 
from the service in the rank of captain 
but returned to serve overseas as an adju 
tant at an Engineer Base Depot in Korea. 
Despite this experience he insists that 
“Not only was I not an engineer, I wasn’t 
even a fireman.” He was again sepa 
rated from the service (this time as a 
major of Infantry) and immediately re- 
enlisted as a master sergeant and went 
on recruiting duty. After a spell of that 
he returned to his first love, the Infantry, 
and is now serving as a Heavy Weapons 
instructor at The Infantry School. He 
is a qualified parachutist and hopes to 
have a part in the development of air- 
borne Infantry. 
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Knock On Every Door 


Warrant Officer (JG) William F. Long, Jr. 


Life in a recruiting station confirms the soldier’s good 


sense and makes all civilians seem slightly mad 





A Recruiting Service sound truck blares forth the advantages of an 


sion and are somewhat easier to recollect 
and because they do illustrate some of 
the basic problems of a recruiter, I have 
chosen a few amusing incidents to give 
some of my fellow soldiers a different 
impression of recruiting duty from what 
they might otherwise have. Few jobs, in 
or out of the Army, are so generally mis- 
understood. If you happen to be one of 
those persons who think that recruiting 
is done by a rag-tag of predatory ser- 
geants lounging in poolrooms with 
hands full of pockets and pockets full of 
mystic dotted-lines with which to convert 
the unwary civilians into reluctant re- 
cruits, you owe it to yourself to visit a 
U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force Recruit- 
ing Station and see a first-class career 
counseling program in operation. Until 
you do, how ever, you can learn from my 
lot—as Kipling said. 


I always felt that recruiting was a 
soft touch until I landed right in the 
big muddle. After sifting down to op- 
erating level, I reported to the Cat that 
time) recruiting substation commander. 
He (a staff sergeant) greeted me with 
all the warmth and wariness usually re- 
served for the annual visitation by the 
IG. Every recruiter was on a seven- 





Army career. 


enlisteé per month quota and now he 
estimated that some share of the county 
production might accrue to me. This 
somewhat blunted the reception my en 
gaging personality might otherwise have 
achieved. Finally it was determined (by 
him) that I might be a great success as 
a rural recruiter and therefore | could 
have the entire county area—except for 
the two towns containing most of the 
population. 

So I betook myself to the rural areas in 
a jeep that had assimilated most of the 
characteristics of that lovable banjax, the 
mule. I averaged around 125 miles a day 
and being new on recruiting and rather 
skinny I furnished most of the shock 
absorption the hard way. I interviewed 
plenty of prospects—mostly in the barn 
yard and cornfield. The results, however, 
were anything but satisfactory. Upon 
mature consideration I have concluded 
(1) farmers are friendly people; 
1947 was a poor year for corn and : 
cruits in that area; (3) there are many 
likely prospects down on the farm. Pos 
sibly still are. Because of (1) I brought 
home an abundance of cabbage, lettuce, 
tomatoes and beef (unadulterated and 
unslaughtered); but due to (3) I ra 
brought home the bacon. And 
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ce to (2) the files of that par- 
station are full of prospect cards 
pleted predicting that “this man 

nlist, if the corn crop fails.” As 
| can ascertain few years have 
ced worse corn crops in that 
y. Those prospect cards are still 
files and most of the prospects are 
lown on the farm. 


NE DAY I returned to the ofhce 
‘by this time I had been trans- 
red to the main station) and found 
rf station commander cornered by what 
appeared to be a Fuller brush mounted 
on a moth-bitten fur coat. Closer sur- 
veillance clarified the picture into a 
bizarre female, who was demanding in a 
loud voice to be enlisted into the “flying 
combat corps.” The lieutenant placat- 
ingly interjected, “Oh, you mean the 
WASP. Well, now I don’t know whom 
you would see . 
- Whereupon Gertie (any resemblance 
to any person living or dead, etc. ) ges- 
ticulated abruptly (almost poking the 
CO in the nose) and screamed, “You 
enlist men in the Air Corps here, don’t 
you?” 
' The lieutenant nodded his head and 
opened his mouth—thereby altering his 
facial expression. 

“Then you are going to enlist me right 
now. I want to fight, too. I belong to the 
caterpillar club. Whenever I feel let 
down and blue, I always go up in the 
air and make a parachute jump. It re- 
laxes my nerves so. [Something she was 
not doing for the old man.} I know what 
you are trying to do. You think you 
can get me up in the air and steal the 
engine out of my plane—you can’t fool 
me—you’ re killing them by the thou- 
sands. . 

1 eased out and went to the Navy 
tecruiting office in an adjoining room, 
where I dialed the police. Their arrival 
and Gertie’s departure marked a short, 
but picturesque, event in my recruiting 
experience. There were other applicants 
before and many after, but none with 
the diverting charm of Gertie. 


HORTLY after I saved the station 

CO from Gertie, 1 was assigned as 
receptionist (as insurance, perhaps) and 
Public Information NCO. The entire 
station personnel was acutely publicity 
conscious and we came up with more 
ideas than a convention of advance 
agents for a circus. Some of these brain- 
children were sound but most of them, 
sound or not, died stillborn. This was 
because of a local situation that caused 
the Recruiting Service and all other 
business and professional men in that 
city a lot of headaches and heartaches. 
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The city newspaper was feuding with, 
or better, at, the local radio station. The 
radio people did everything they could to 
help us but the owner of the newspaper 
had an ironclad rule that if a story or ad 
didn’t appear in the paper before it was 
broadcast, it would never break into 
print. 

This selective censorship hurt the Re 
cruiting Service because we were in 
business, too, and we obstinately wanted 
to utilize both the radio and the news 
paper to tell our story. One day, in an 
effort to better our relationship T had a 
long heart-to-heart talk with the manag- 
ing editor. It all ended in handshaking 
and backslapping and his promise that 
he would give us every break, which he 
subsequently did—but good. He also 
advised me to give our material a “local 
angle.” I figured out more local angles 
than Willie Hoppe on his own home 
pool table but rarely did they break into 
print; and if they did, they had been 
edited beyond recognition. 

One example can serve to show the 
big dark picture in this regard. Among 
the some 35 circulars we had to assimi- 
late in order to know our product was 
War Department Circular 6 (1947), 
with changes, of course. This circular 
provided for the enlistment of combat 
disabled veterans at their highest war- 
time grade. Former commissioned ofh- 
cers, if otherwise qualified, could be 
enlisted as master sergeants. 

Under the provisions of this circular 
the station CO had interviewed an appli- 
cant and started his processing. This par- 
ticular man, in addition to having a mag- 
nificent war record, was a tool and die 
maker in the biggest industry in the city. 
He was earning over five thousand dol- 
lars a year, owned his home, was mar- 
ried, had two children, and was in every 
respect a good citizen. As a former Air 
Corps officer, he was eligible for enlist 
ment as a master sergeant. 

Here was the chance for a great re- 
cruiting story. Here was a man who was 
an unqualified success in civil life and 
who was choosing the military service as 
a career. 


BOUT the same time that Charley 
was being processed for enlistment, 

we were directed to contact the city 
chapter of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, to work out a local plan as part of 
the Jaycee National participation in the 
next recruiting campaign. | want to state 
right here that of all the organizations in 
that particular city, no other nonveteran 
group gave us such effective and intel- 
ligent cooperation as did the fine group 
of young fireballs, who made the Jay- 
cees a force for good in their community. 


In order to utilize their prestige in ob- 
taining more and better news coverage, 
as well as publicize their interest in the 
recruiting program, they agreed to spon- 
sor an enlistment in the army. The plan 
was that when we had a suitable prospect 
prepared to enlist, they would give him 
a banquet, complete with going-away 
gift, speeches, and big newspaper stories, 
complete with pictures. 

There was Charley, the circular 6 wat 
hero. He was our man. In a burst of 
sheer g genius the station commander came 
out with the idea of enlisting Chavley for 
recruiting duty, and to comple te the pic 
ture he arranged with our headquarters 
to have Charley assigned right back to 
his own home town. 

The wheels began to spin and in a 
short period of time Charley quit his five 
thousand a year job, was given a big 
send-off by his friends, and left for the 
Army post to get circular 6 treatment. 
We waited and had visions of his tri 
umphant return to our fair city with flags 
flying, bands playing and all stops 
pulled. This, we predicted, was a — 
publicity story—and just full of “local 
angles.” 

But somewhere Charley hit a snag. 
And when he was finally told, in positive 
tones, by a general, that he would not 
be enlisted for recruiting duty and that 
his enlistment was only authorized j in the 
Infantry, Ex-pilot C harley pulled his 
civilian rank and paid his own way 
home. 

Out of consideration for us he crept 
quietly through the outskirts of town 
and gave us the pitch. There were plenty 
of curves involved. Looking back, it was 
a complete comedy of errors, but it was 
no joke to Charley (now unemployed 
and we 
position. 


failed to see any humor in our 

Our whole scheme had back 
fired and now we stood to lose more than 
we had hoped to gain. Bad news and 
bad publicity broke the supersonic bar 
rier years ago. 


E BEGAN to put correspond 
ence into the mill by the ream. 
Our headquarters appreciated our posi 
tion and gave us the kind of support we 


wanted. Every channel was used in an 
effort to complete our mission on Opera 
tion Charley. Meanwhile Charley, 
whose patience was only surpassed by his 
many talents, scratched around and came 
up with an offer to go to a neighboring 
state at a grand salary for a large insur 
ance company. F inally, when he had his 
house up for sale, and was reconciled to 
acquiring flat feet in the insurance busi 
ness, that red ball letter we had all been 
praying for arrived. After being in a 
diaphoresis for four long months, Char 
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ley was given exactly two days in which 
to enlist—and bless his heart, he did. 

Immediately we dusted off the plans 
for the big celebration. We recorded a 
fifteen-minute radio show. The ground- 
work was laid for a big newspaper 
spread. But—and this wasn’t funny then 
or now )—the Jaycees had been dropped 
from the newspaper because of some 
radio advertising they had sponsored, 
and while the paper would cover the 
story of Charley's enlistment, they flatly 
refused to mention the Jaycees, their 
banquet for Charley, or the current re- 
cruiting campaign. If the T/O&E of a 
recruiting station is ever revised to in- 
clude a chaplain, he will be a busy man 
indeed. 


OMETIMES a recruiter is cast in the 
S role of a chaplain, himself. In this 
respect even Mr. Anthony might run a 
poor second to the average canvasser in 
the recruiting service. In one case, which 
I tried to forget, we enlisted a man whose 
name was not Oliver O. Olins. Oliver 
was married and had three children. The 
thing that made his case interesting, and 
more than slightly involved, was that the 
children were the product of a former 
marriage and, although legally awarded 
to Olins, were actually living with their 
mother (wife No. 1). Prior to enlisting 
in the army he was contributing sixty 
dollars a month to wife No. | for their 
board and room. The authorized allot- 
ment for his situation was one hundred 
twenty dollars (seventy dollars for the 
children and fifty dollars for his wife 

No. 2, that is), all of which would be 
sent by the Finance Department to wife 
No. 2 for operation divvy. 

Soon after Olins enlisted and left town 
I began to receive phone calls of twenty 
to thirty minutes duration from wife No. 
1, the gist of which was: Why did the 
Army allow Olins to reenlist and leave 
his responsibilities? Why did she have 
to get her money (actually the chil- 
dren’s money) through wife No. 2 Cwho 
always signed the sixty dollar check be- 
fore Olins enlisted anyway)? Wasn't 
that embarrassing? How would I feel 
about that? And didn’t I think that it 
was a crying shame that such a jerk 
(Olins—not me) should be in the Army? 

Wife No. 2 also had some problems 
(mainly wife No. 1, Olins’s three chil 
dren, and her poor health) of which I 
became unwillingly apprised. All this, 
plus the fact that Olins was trying to 
spite wife No. | (and save some money 

he thought) by placing the children in 
a county children’s home made me wish 
that he had joined the Afghanistan Ir- 
regulars, where multiple wives and allo:- 
ments are probably routine. 
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HE PROXIMITY of our Recruit- 

ing Station to the legume factory of 
a man by the name of Louis Bromheld, 
who has written some novels, made some 
money, farmed as an experimentalist, 
and is an authority on just about every- 
thing, gave us occasion to meet several 
objections to military service inspired by 
Mr. Bromfield’s columns in the local 
paper. He continually hung the appella- 
tion “the medieval military mind” on 
American military men, with particular 
emphasis on the sinister activities of cer- 
tain general officers. These men were 
not running the military government to 
his entire satisfaction. This, however, 
was not too unusual because Mr. Brom- 
field criticized other fields, too. Most of 
the other farmers in the country were 
lousing up the nation’s national resources 
and their own incomes by a failure to 
appreciate his enlightened methods—and 
possibly because they didn’t have an out- 
side source of income. I also noticed an 
obtuse and provincial failure on the parts 
of several civic, governmental, state de- 
partment, and military agencies to treat 
Mr. Bromfield as anything except a 
well-to-do novelist, whose ability to write 
diverting fiction implied no innate sagac- 
ity in other equally technical, though 
perhaps less lucrative, fields. 

The biggest objection I had to Mr. 
Bromfield’s tactics is that he kept repeat- 
ing the phrase, “the medieval military 
mind,” which is pedantically excellent 
alliteration but connoted evil intention 
without achieving any proof. 

Che American military mind was (and 
is) engaged in the most objective analysis 
of itself and investigation of its whole 
defense program that had ever been 
generated from within a profession. The 
most reprehensible act we were guilty of 
was that of trying to effect sufficient pro- 
tection for our people with a minimum 
tap on the public purse. There is really 
nothing so evil in the word medieval 
nor second-rate either for that matter. 


HILE Mr. Bromfield’s was the 
most general and, perhaps, dis- 
tinguished criticism we had to meet, 
there were others who sniped at our 
flanks. I never allowed an insult to my 
profession or personal slur to go unchal- 
lenged. And if someone intimated that 
the Army in general and recruiters in 
particular were tramps and loafers, | 
courteously but firmly let him have it 
straight and fast. This was not too hard 
because in most cases all 1 had to do was 
outline a typical day's duty. I explained 
that almost every day a recruiter: 
(1) Knocks on doors seeking pros- 
pects for the Army and Air Force. 


(2) Has several administrative duties 


over and above routine reports ad cir. 
cular-digesting periods such as vesti 
gating police records on prospect: ¢ ep. 
listments, checking birth record. and 
clearing high school-aged prospec: with 
the career counselor or principal of the 


proper school. In regard to the 


itte 
our advice to a high school stude» om 
always to complete his high schoo! edy. 
cation and we were very often successfy 
in helping a student to see the value of 


doing so. 

(3) Makes plans for tomorrow's work. 
next week’s operations, next month's 
campaign, and prepares the publicity 
groundwork for all future plans well in 
advance. 

(4) Makes speeches, shows movies 
and makes evening follow-up calls jn- 
cluding visits to parents of men already 
enlisted—all during so-called “off-duty” 
hours. ; 

(5) Runs down alleged broken te. 
cruiting promises and investigates other 
rumors of bad faith on the part of the 
recruiting service. 

By the time I had finished, it was ap 
parent to the critic that we had a job to 
do and knew how to do it. It was time 
well spent and it paid off in respect. 

Respect for the Army is the hard-won 
result of respect for the persons who 
comprise it and Army people are very 
often under a handicap in civilian so- 
ciety. 1 recall that the first time I made 
an appearance as a Sunday School 
teacher for a combined adult class, the 
adult superintendent asked, prior to my 
introduction to the group, what my busi- 
ness was. I told him. He looked at me 
somewhat askance and muttered, “Well, 
I guess we hadn't better tell them that.” 

Over a period of months, however, 
they showed that they respected my pro- 
fession and by the time we were ordered 
away my wife and | had made many 
deep and lasting personal friends. 


HE SOLDIER'S career begins with 

the recruiter. Men interested in 
recruiting duty in addition to being ex- 
cellent examples themselves are screened 
thoroughly both for ability and character. 
Manifest misassignments of the wrong 
type man to recruiting or any other ci 
vilian component should be corrected 
immediately and even ruthlessly. Mak 
ing recruiting a field under career man- 
agement will aid the procurement pro 
gram by adding an element of stability 
to recruiting assignments, which ma) 
have been lacking in the past. 

The Army is deeply concerned with 
efforts to conserve money and make the 
most effective use of our limited man 
power. In this regard a study should be 
made to consolidate civilian componen’s. 
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city of 40,000 population there 
nine civilian components with 
officers and personnel. There 
Army Advisory Committee, a 
\ \dvisory Committee, a War Man 
Committee and there was a move 

foot to institute some sort of an 
\ir Foree Advisory Group. 
s were generally comprised of the 
persons. All services were compet 
for the facilities and help of the 
papers, radio stations, civic and fra 


These com 


| societies and other advertising 
; and manpower sources. 
lhe result was that these committees 
did function as a sounding board 
for civilian reactions to military policies 
n a grass-roots advisory capacity. We 
eived directives, ramrodded a meeting, 
if a quorum drifted in, sometimes 
mplished something worth while. 
But it was usually an opinion on the bias 
ause only those already favorable 
toward the military would come. 


| can see no valid reason why the 
enior officer of all services in a city or 
rea cannot organize and conduct the 
ublic relations activities for all services. 
know that the savings in manpower 
nd money that we achieved by coopera- 
tion between the recruiting station and 
the instructor for ORC could be fur 
thered by a consolidation of these two 
Command is a 


CIV ilian 
sounder basis for efficiency than is co 
peration and one CO for the combined 
components could effect a considerable 
savings in manpower and space by elimi 
nating duplication of effort. | am pre 
pared to defend this opinion against all 


ct Mp ynents. 


comers, 


INALLY, my tour of recruiting duty 
| Se me that an army, which is 
out of touch with the citizens it defends 
and whose characteristics and character 
it fails to appreciate and consider is 
destined to become a separate military 
entity. It will be viewed apprehensively 
by the public and will despise as cow- 
ardly the citizenry it is supposed to serve. 

A program to create an army of profes- 
sional quality and at the same time com- 
bat separate militarism is going to de- 
mand the most intelligent planning and 
sincerest motivation the world has ever 
witnessed. I think our procurement 
policies are dedicated to this purpose and 
while I am no longer on recruiting duty, 
| am still deeply interested in the recruit- 
er's activities. He is choosing my new 
comrades for me now. I have a responsi- 
bility too. It is up to me to keep the new 
soldier proud of his profession. While 
recruiting begins on Main Street, the 
final selling job is done in the company 
Street. 
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A Test for 





Human Relations 


Lieutenant Colonel Charles E. Brown 


Why not find out what experts on the management of 


men can offer the Army and put it to a fair test? 


N THIS DAY of planned “human re 
lations,” some of us still take an old 
tashioned pride in what our Army has 
always known about handling men, and 
what our best leaders have always prac 
ticed. And the cautious question occurs 
to me, “What really is the best way to 
adapt the worthwhile ‘human engineer 
ing’ discoveries of civilian industry to 
our own military uses?” 

The Army and the other services, 
among the nation’s largest users of man 
power, 
personnel management. 
ecutives, we note with satisfaction, praise 


are today pioneers in scientific 
Industrial ex 


the service personnel sent to learn their 
best management practices. 

All the same, we can’t help examining 
some of our new policies in the light of 
what happened after VJ-day. And when 
we do we find reason to wonder whether 
we aren't going too far too fast. 

In 1945 our country, with the advice 
and assistance of its professional soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, had just won a war. 
But a terrific head of emotional steam 
had accumulated and there was no way 
to ease the pressure slowly, gradually, 
rationally. 
scalded. 

The armed forces—and the Army espe 
cially, for it was the largest- offered the 
necessary target for this unspent emo 
tional ammunition. Nearly everybody in 
the armed services was getting out as 
fast as possible. The professionals, how 


Someone was going to be 
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ever, were sticking around, and they 
came under fire as the scapeyoat hunters 
began to zero in. The public feeling was 
mixed. It was thanking Army leaders 
for their 
taking them to task for anything out 


people didn't like about their war ex 


contribution to victory—and 


perience. 
\s all this was going on, the Army 
that stayed in uniform and kept on 
with its postwar job, did some postwat 
soul-searching. Some deep and thought 
ful soul-searching. And it came up with 
a number of sweeping changes, the most 
important of them in human relations 
Our system of military justice has been 
revised to incorporate lessons learned 
during the war and to meet demands 
Our 


military lawyers in the main tell us these 


stimulated by discharged veteran: 


changes represent improv ement. 
We have a broad, far-reaching ca:ee1 
management program that gives enlisted 


WACs, 


and ofhcers an individually planned ex 


men, warrant officers, nurses, 
perience and training toward the highest 
possible professional qualification. 

We have a continued and improved 
educational program that not only fills 
the old gap that war service made in a 
young man’s formal schooling, but gives 
to many a better opportunity for educa 
tional advancement than they would 
have had in civilian life. 

We have a character guidance pro 
gram that is broader and better oriented 
toward the real needs of young men in 
the service than were the old piecemeal 
attacks on the different 
problem. 


sides of this 

Our whole system of pay and benefits 
has been thoroughly reviewed in the 
most comprehensive study of its kind 
ever made, and before Congress there is 
a plan that seeks to incorporate the best 
civilian practices and to make compen 
sation for military service more nearly 
comparable to similar civilian work in 
the various job categories. 
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These and other changes have oc- 
curred. Most important of all, perhaps, 
is the shift to greater emphasis on the 
key ideas behind all such broad policies. 

[he idea of “importance of the indi- 
vidual,” the “dignity of the individual 
soldier,” his feeling of belonging, of be- 
ing wanted, of being a valued partici- 
pant in a highly worthwhile enterprise 

the idea of winning the soldier's inter- 
est and voluntary participation, rather 
than exacting the minimum of grudging 
performance from him by duress and 
compulsion, seems here to stay. 

As a result, individuals in today’s 
Army have a greater feeling of confi- 
dence and personal security, and work in 
a better atmosphere of real comradeship 
with their associates than ever before. 
There's no denying that it is a more 
pleasant Army to serve in than it ever 
was before—so far as professional rela- 
tionships between individuals go. As 
one leader has put it, we seek today, not 
that “brittle counterfeit of discipline 
based on fear,” but a far more enduring 
responsiveness and esprit. 


UT THOSE who have commanded 
troops in action, those who are now 
commanding troops, and those who may 
command combat units of the future— 
for them some questions still need an- 
swering. 

Are we as effective an army today as 
we should be, now that men are happier 
in the service? 

Does all of this new emphasis on 
humanics in the Army square with the 
realities of the Army's job? 

Have we done everything possible to 
test the ideas adapted from civilian in- 
dustry before incorporating them into 
broad, Army-wide policies? 

An expert, explaining recently to a 
group of Army officers a nation-wide 
study that he and others had conducted 
for the Navy, cited with enthusiasm one 
industrial firm that had almost no per- 
sonnel problems worthy of the name. 

In this firm, employing about five 
thousand people, the distinction between 
management and workers is reduced to 
a minimum. The executives—the direc- 
tors of the business—follow such practices 
as getting to work first, standing at the 
door and greeting each individual by 
name (and they know them all, literally) 
with a sincere “Good morning.” And the 
same thing in the evening—the execu- 
tives send every employee home with a 
cheery “Good night, Joe!” 

In this company, too, there is no such 
thing as an executive dining room. The 

members of the staff eat lunch in the 
cafeteria with the workers. The char- 
woman chats with the vice-president and 
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freely makes suggestions on the conduct 
of the business. 

And well she might. She and the 
other workers enjoy a profit-sharing sys- 
tem that makes them literally partners in 
the business. When the personnel con- 
sultants—who are represented in the 
highest councils of the firm—suggest an 
improvement for the benefit of the em- 
ployees, such as a better system of fluores- 
cent lighting for the cafeteria, how is the 
matter settled? By a vote in a board of 
directors’ meeting? On the contrary. The 
problem is taken up at regular meetings 
of the employee representatives and the 
management representatives. 

At this meeting, an executive says, 
“I've been eating in this cafeteria for 
two years now, and | think we need 
better lighting. I vote yes.” 

Around the table there is a show of 
hands, and the workers vote down the 
proposition. Why? Because they are 
partners in the business, and the “im- 
provement” means money out of their 
own pockets more than a concession won 
from an impersonal group of managers. 

It is easy to believe that in a firm 
where such a genuine spirit of fellowship 
and universal participation prevails, 
there are no real personnel problems. 
When we are told that workers actually 
loiter about in the evenings after work, 
instead of hurrying to get out into the 
freedom of the off-duty world; that em- 
ployee turnover is almost nil; that there 
is literally a waiting line for employment 
in this firm—we can easily believe it. 

Here is, indeed, an example of ad- 
vanced management. And firms like this 
one achieve their objectives, higher 


profits for all. 


UT HOW CAN such policies be 
followed in an army? We do not 
exist to earn profits, and we can offer our 
people no profit-sharing. We exist for a 
much grimmer purpose, and our best in- 
centives must always be intangible and 
ideological. Only a man’s patriotism and 
belief in his country’s cause can give him 
the motivation a combat soldier needs. 

Can we have the same sort of fellow- 
ship, the same good will between our 
highest commanders and their humblest 
subordinates? Can we have a relation- 
ship between individuals that permits 
free and easy conversation between a 
recruit and his commanding general— 
with sincere suggestions and even criti- 
cism exchanged between them? 

Of course we can. General Eisen- 
hower, as Supreme Commander in Eu- 
rope, achieved a reputation for this sort 
of dealing with his subordinates. And 
I have seen the same sort of working 
democracy practiced by a division com- 


mander, who led not five thousan but 
more than ten thousand men in 


I ttle. 
There was good fellowship in his diyi. 
sion. The division staff and the uni; 
commanders with whom they deal: were 


genuinely cordial, as were the command. 
ers with one another, and with 
men. There was high esprit 
throughout the whole division a m: 
trust. Every commander, from reg 
down to platoons and squads, was 
maximum initiative, and held acc 
able only for results. 

Despite their pride in having served 
in such a unit, none of its former mem 
bers would argue that it was the only 
such unit in our wartime army. On the 
contrary—the successful units were all 
marked to a considerable extent by this 
kind of morale—a morale based on square 
shooting and respect for the individual, 
whatever his job. 

And there lies the rub. 


their 

and 
itual 
nent 
riven 
yunt- 


E HAVE an old-fashioned pride 

in how much our Army has al- 
ways known about how to handle men. 
We recall that our most successful Jead- 
ers have always recognized and applied 
the best principles of human manage- 
ment. But are not in general the selfsame 
principles now advanced by the experts 
in civilian industry? 

The military man who searches the 
experience of industry finds that the 
literature of scientific personnel manage 
ment is vast. If he has also done reading 
on leadership and management of sol 
diers, he finds the reports on personnel 
management in industry vaguely fa 
miliar. He has the feeling of being lost 
in a thick forest where occasional shafts 
of light penetrate. And only here and 
there does he find a new path has been 
cleared, a new area opened. 

He finds no easy, quick route what- 
ever through the complexities of human 
nature to a sure success in handling men. 
He finds that the experts have things to 
tell us that were unknown a short while 
ago. But they still have no simple 
formula for getting hard work out of a 
man and making him happy about it at 
the same time. 

And as he goes along, looking for new 
ideas useful to the Army, he is troubled 
more and more by two questions. 

First, Is this principle really new? Or 
has it been recognized and practiced by 
the best military leaders in the past? 

Second, Is the principle valid for the 
Amy? Or are there factors peculiar to 
the military service which operate 
against its successful application? 

Let’s look at some samples from the 
literature of modern management. They 
by no means represent the true scope of 
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human-relations expert’s broad 
wledge. But they are fairly typical 
vhat he has set down in layman's 
age. 

| he industrial experts tell their execu- 

s, for example, that leadership de- 
nds fair play; courage of one’s con- 
tions; reason rather than emotion; 

lism and the courage to face facts; a 

se of humor; flexibility to meet chang- 

» conditions; a long-range view that 

uts the crisis of the moment in its 
pre per perspective. 
- They point out that every employee 

eds to have a personal goal toward 
which he is striving; that he must feel 
he is making progress; that his work 
must seem worthwhile; and that he must 
feel that he is treated equally. 

They explain the human need for a 
feeling of security, and tell us that cer- 
tain factors are important in building 
this sense of security. Among them are: 
satisfaction with pay and hours; job 
permanence; fair play from the boss; a 
steady, even-tempered boss; pleasant re- 
lations between workers; the employee's 
ability to do the work required of him; 
good ‘guidance and training for the job; 
willingness of the boss to help where 
needed. And so on. 

You can judge for yourself how new 
these ideas are, and how valid for mili- 
tary application. 


HE EXPERTS, military and civil- 

ian, who have worked on the Army’s 
postwar personnel problems have evolved 
some new concepts that are undoubtedly 
sound. But the ordinary line officer who 
has had some experience in both the 
peacetime training of troops and com- 
manding them in battle, cannot help re- 
flecting on the unique aspects of an 
army, none of which are duplicated any- 
where in civilian industry. He cannot 
help hoping that our enthusiasm for in- 
dustrial practices will not carry us so far 
from the realities of military service that 
we may jeopardize the Army’s effective- 
ness for its wartime task. 

Of the whole new program to improve 
human relations in the Army, he is in- 
clined to feel that Army doctrine has 
been fairly sound in the past. Whether 
we call it leadership, good command 
technique, sound personnel practices, or 
something with a still different name, 
we know our most successful military 
leaders have always dealt fairly and con- 
siderately with their subordinates. More 
than that, we know they have sought 
diligently at all times to improve the 
welfare of their subordinates. 

But a military commander is not an 
entirely free agent. And no unit, not 
even the United States Army itself, is 
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an autonomous organization in the same 
sense that an industrial company is. Each 
of the armed services exists for a grim 
purpose. It has a tough job to do, and 
it works at times under exasperating 
conditions for which no commander can 
be held responsible—and which no com- 
mander can change on his own command 
authority. 

Despite its size and complexity, and 
the wide range of its present duties, the 
Army as always must be guided by 
authoritarian control, greatly centralized 
at the top and responsive in turn to 
direction from the Congress and the 
President. 

There is a very human tendency to 
deplore this fact and to dream wistfully 
of an ideal organization in which every 
individual is left alone to do as he 
pleases, to work as much or as little as 
he pleases, on tasks of his own choosing. 

This would be a pleasant arrange- 
ment, and recruiting for such an organi- 
zation would be simple. But it could 
hardly call itself an army. 

In simple words, no military com 
mander is entirely his own boss. He 
may be the greatest of humanists, but he 
does not have the authority to decide all 
questions affecting the men under him. 


HEREFORE, in the name of the 

humble regimental, battalion and 
company commanders, I want to sug- 
gest an additional area for the human- 
relations experts to explore, and perhaps 
a slightly different emphasis for their 
planning and policymaking. The De 
partment of the Army does not, of 
course, adopt new ideas and announce 
them as policy without first testing them. 
But there is still a question whether it 
has made the most of the valuable ideas 
it has gleaned from industry. 

Why not try something like this: 

Let us take a really topnotch human 
relations expert, and put him on the staff 
of some active, full-strength combat unit 
—a division, a regiment, or even a bat- 
talion. And let’s make sure that all the 
conditions under which the typical com- 
mander has to struggle are present. 

The unit must be stationed in a typical 
wartime cantonment area. It must be 
manned with typical officers and men. It 
must be engaged in a typical combat 
training program. 

Let it be understood that the expert 
will have the full confidence of the unit 
commander, and full freedom to change 
anything about any aspect of human 
relations within the organization which 
he thinks is not sound. 

At the end of a given period—say, six 
months or perhaps a year—examine the 
results. Compare this outfit, using all 


the criteria by which a combat unit can 
be evaluated, with a similar unit: which 
has performed similar training tasks dur- 
ing the same period under similar con 
ditions, but without benefit of the 
human-relations consultant. 


HERE ARE two possible results 

which may be expected: First, the 
test unit may prove to be far superior, 
and much valuable experience may be 
gained and recorded. And this can be 
expressed in the practical language of 
the unit commander, and thus made 
available to improve the leadership tech 
niques of all commanders. 

Second, the test unit may not achieve 
appreciably more progress than the 
other unit(s) which have functioned 
without benefit of expert human-tela 
tions counsel. 

Would this second eventuality mean 
failure? Would it indicate that the 
human-relations experts have nothing to 
offer? On the contrary. But it might 
develop the fact that our leadership doc- 
trine and the personnel practices of our 
unit leaders have not been the sources of 
our troubles in the past; that we must 
look elsewhere for defects. The human 
relations expert would have an oppor 
tunity to learn firsthand what the prob 
lems of a commander are. He might 
discover that one of our major difficulties 
is not weak leaders but the fact that too 
much is demanded of them. Or that 
perhaps the commander understands the 
theories of good personnel management 
and believes in them, but is too harassed 
by the grinding details of prescribed 
routine ever to put enough of his own 
personal effort into practicing good hu 
man relations. Or that in an effort to 
guarantee compliance with sound poli 
cies promulgated from the top of the 
command structure, we have so burdened 
him with implementing directives that 
he needs a 48-hour day to check off all 
the things required of him. 

If our human-relations expert should 
find that he cannot improve conditions 
within a given unit, he should at least 
come away with some sound ideas as to 
why. And this information might prove 
invaluable in the long run toward recon 
ciling theory with practice. 

We might learn in this way a great 
deal that would help us in adapting 
newly accepted principles of personnel 
management to the unchanging pur 
poses of a military organization. Can 
we afford to miss this chance of testing 
the theories of good human relations at 
the place where they must prove sound 
—and to reexamine our machinery for 
putting these theories into practice in the 
armed services? 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 








NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Record Budget 

Congress voted record peacetime mili 
tary appropriations amounting to $15,- 
585,863,498, including funds to build the 
Air Force up to 58 groups. 





[he appropriation breakdown is as fol 


lows 
Army: $4,380,644,298. 
Navy: $4,928,928,200, of which $4, 


285,382,200 is in cash and $643,546,000 
in authority to enter into contracts. 

Air Force: $6,081,141,000, of which 
$4,088,386,000 is cash and $1,992,755, 
000 in contract authority 
Radar screen: $50,000,000. 


SCHOOLS 


Twenty-one Languages Taught 
The Army Language School at Presidio 
of Montere\ 
eign languages to some six hundred officers 
Army, Air Force, 


is teaching twenty-one for 


and enlisted men of the 
and Marine Corps 

Its mission is to develop linguists quali 
fied to meet the requirements incident to 
the 
attaché system, military missions, 
and the and 
evaluation of intelligence. It provides lan 


the occupation of foreign countries, 
military 
foreign — liaison collection 
suage and refresher language training for 
special students with previous knowledge 
of a language. Courses are characterized by 
considerable flexibility and vary from four 
to twelve months in length depending on 
the difficulty of the language and the capa 
bilities of the students. 

In order to assimilate a foreign language 
at a rate exceeding that of normal uni 
versity teaching methods, students devote 
thirty hours weekly to classroom instruc 
tion. Outside study this total 
to about forty-five hours per week. Sec 
tions usually consist of fewer than seven 
students since as much individual attention 
as possible is mandatory for such a rapid 
instruction. 


SCIENCE 
Burns Worst A-Bomb Threat 


The cause of the most widespread type 
of injury in the atomic bombings of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki was blast burns, the 
Twelfth International Congress of Mili- 
tary Medicine and Pharmacy at Mexico 
City was told by the Deputy Surgeon 
General of the Army, Major General 
George E. Armstrong. 

“Exposed individuals’ deseribed a_bril- 
liant flash of light, brighter than the sun. 
This produced temporary blindness in 
those facing the explosion. Burns occurred 
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increases 


rate of 


on the exposed surfaces of the bodies of 
individuals who were in the open, out to 
a distance of approximately 4,000 yards.” 

Within 1,000 yards, General Arm- 
strong said, clothing offered little protec 
tion, and there were many cases in this 
area where clothing actually caught fire. 
However, clothing did offer considerable 
protection outside the 1,000-yard radius. 
“Darker shades absorbed more heat and 
frequently burned the skin beneath.” 
Loose-fitting clothing was found to afford 
better protection than tight clothes. 

The second most widespread type of in 
jury was caused by “flame burns.” These 
resulted from fires caused by overturned 
stoves, ignited gas mains, short-circuiting 
of electric lines, and other secondary fires. 
“Sixty per cent of all casualties had sus- 
tained burns of first-, second-, or third- 
degree severity,” General Armstrong said. 

All told, blast and burns accounted for 
85 per cent of all deaths in the two atomic 
explosions, according to General Arm- 
strong. 

Many persons undoubtedly could have 
been saved had facilities, supplies and 
personnel been available immediately after 
the bombings. The slow and inadequate 
treatment of casualties by the Japanese 
undoubtedly contributed to the high mor 
tality rate, he said. 

Therefore he advocated the adoption of 
“an adequate disaster plan, which would 
include organization of medical personnel 
and materials, dispersed stockpiling of 
such items as whole blood, plasma, band 
age and wound dressing materials, anti- 
biotics and other necessities.” 


Radiation Detection Device 

Production has started on a new type 
of radiation detecting and measuring de- 
vice suitable for use by both military and 
civil defense organizations. 

As the first instrument of its type de- 
signed specifically for rugged field use, 
the device is considered a significant con- 
tribution to radiological defense. It em- 
ploys what physicists call an “ionization 
chamber,” not new in itself but new in 
this form. Specifications for the device were 
drawn by the Army’s Signal Corps. 

Intentionally made less sensitive than 
the Geiger counter, the new instrument is 
designed to detect and measure relatively 
large concentrations of radiation, such as 
would result from an atomic bomb blast. 
The armed services call it a “radiac set,” 
radiac being a coined word standing for 
“radioactivity detection, identification and 
computation.” Agencies other than the 
Signal Corps—among them the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Department of 
the Navy and the Department of the Air 
Force—also are developing a variety of in- 
struments for radiation detection to meet 
their particular needs. The over-all pro- 


gram among the military is coordinate 
the Armed Forces Special Weapons | 
ect. 

The new radiac set is designed prim 
for use in training troops as radiation 
vey teams. Such teams would, in event of 
an atomic blast, go over the affected are, 
to determine when and where it would |. 
safe for human beings to venture, and | 
how long they could safely remain. 

The instrument has been designed with 
an eye to possible combat use. It contains 
standardized components, will stand up 

t 
under shock and vibration, and can bx 
paired easily in the field. It is a small in 
strument, ten and a half inches long in 
its greatest dimension, and weighs ten 
pounds. 

Within the steel case of the new radiac 
set is a gas-filled chamber (the “ioniza 
tion chamber”) which contains two elec 
trodes. The electrodes carry positive and 
negative electrical potentials, respectively) 
When the instrument is carried into a 
“hot” area, gamma rays pierce the gas 
chamber’s wall and dislodge electrons from 
gas atoms. The electrons, negatively 
charged, are attracted to the positive elec 
trode in the ionization chamber. The atoms 
from which the electrons have been dis 
lodged now are positive ions and are at 
tracted to the negative electrode. A very 
weak current flows, is amplified by the 
electronic system in the radiac set, and is 
read off a meter. 

The instrument would be used in re 
gions of radiation intensity beyond the 
capabilities of the Geiger counter. 


Navy Controls Guided Missiles 

The Navy received 57 per cent of all 
the money appropriated to all three services 
in 1949 for research and development of 
guided missiles. The Air Force got 22 per 
cent and the Army 21 per cent. “The 
figures come not from any one service, but 
from the official record of the joint Guided 
Missiles Committee,” so reports Ned Root 
in Air Force. 

“The National Military Establishment 
has called upon the services of 192 outside 
civilian agencies” to further guided missile 
research. “Of the total of 192, thirty seven 
are under contract to the Army, 60 to the 
Air Force, and 92 to the Navy,” Root re 
ported in an article on guided missiles. 


TACTICS & TECHNIQUES 


Reds Outsmart General Winter 

During the Russian campaigns the Ger- 
mans tried to keep their runways clear by 
shovelling the snow off. A thousand men 
working for three days could clear a runway 
Cif it didn’t snow again in the meantime ). 
The Russians just packed the snow with 
horse-drawn rollers and did the job in a 
day. 
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Vhile the Germans were trying un- 

essfully to bridge rivers in winter by 

entional engineering methods, the 

sians made ice bridges, and reinforced 

with bundles of sticks which they 

ched with water until they froze solid. 

Germans struggled to lay corduroy 

js and ran out of material. The Reds 

t tracks only of wood which went 
vn in a hurry and saved material. 

In reporting these interesting compari- 

.s in the Swiss Flugwehr und-Technik, 

slated in the Military Review, Lt. 

Gen. H. J. Rieckhoff, a German, attributes 

to the underestimation of Russian in- 

ligence by German observers serving in 

Russia from 1924 to 1933. 


Battle Sounds 

Do you remember the howls that used 
to come from regiment—or battalion, or 
company—when there would be firing up 
front and nobody knew what weapons it 
came from, or whether it was friend or 
foe? Lt. Col. Wade M. Jackson in the 
Varine Corps Gazette gives several stories 
about this confusion and then suggests that 
troops be trained to tell by sound whether 
an explosion is caused by an 81mm shell 
100 yards away or by a 105mm shell 300 
yards away. Or, by a Tokarev or Garand. 

He lays out a simple “battle sound” 
course, and then explains some of the 
“whys” for different sounds. A projectile 
moving slower than the speed of sound 
gives off a “swish” or “sizzling” noise, 
caused by the air rushing in to fill the 
partial vacuum in the wake of the bullet. 
A high velocity projectile “cracks.” 

If you are facing the gun position, the 
“crack” of a high velocity projectile will 
seem to come from almost directly over- 
head and the “crack” of a lower velocity 
projectile from above and to your front. 
With projectiles of the same velocity from 
the same position but at different altitudes 
the “crack” from the lower bullet comes 
almost directly overhead, while the more 
distant “crack” seems to come from above 
and to your front. 

Most projectiles travel faster than sound, 
which is why you first hear the “crack” of 
a rifle bullet and then the gun report. 
From an auto weapon you hear a series 
of “cracks” followed by a mixture of 
“cracks” and reports and finally a series of 
reports. By counting either the number of 
“cracks” before the first gun report or 
the number of gun reports after the last 
“crack” we can obtain a time interval 
hgure which can be readily and accurately 
interpreted in terms of distance. 


ARMY 


Draft Law Still Needed 

How the decision to release 21-month 
draftees and volunteers after only twelve 
months of service fits in with the Defense 
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Department's views on the need for Uni 
versal Military Training or, at least, re 
tention of the Selective Service law, was 
explained by Secretary of the Army Gordon 
Gray. 

The release of several thousand trained 
young soldiers with an obligation to serve 
in one of the civilian components for 
three to five years is “what the Army had 
in mind in its urgent support of Universal 
Military Training,” Mr. Gray said. It is 
he added, “a means by which a constant 
flow of pre-trained young men would be 
funnelled into the reserve forces.” 

Mr. Gray supported the retention of 
the Selective Service law by observing that 
it was “an invaluable asset to our national 
defense planning,” giving the President 
power to call the nation immediately to 
arms in the event of emergency. 

The Army, Mr. Gray said, had not 
abused the law but had actually applied 
it with very limited effect. “We were able 
to halt inductions under this law four 
months after they began, and it has not 
been used for the past eight months—ex 
cept in June, when we inducted one man 
who had been evading the law with some 
success for several months.” 

Options. The Army’s decision to sepa 
rate 21-month inductees and volunteers 
after the end of twelve months of service 
was dictated by the need to reduce the 
Army’s strength from about 658,500 to 
630,000. About 24,000 inductees and 6, 
000 volunteers will be affected. The men 
will be given these options: 

(1) Immediate separation from the 
Army, after completing 12 months of serv- 
ice, with the reserve component obliga- 
tions provided by law. 

(2) Completion of 21 months of serv 
ice, with the same reserve component ob 
ligations. 

(3) Completion of a total of 33 months 
of service, which would wipe out the obli- 
gation to enter a reserve component after 
separation. 

(4) Enlistment in the Regular Army 
for a normal tour of three or four more 
years, which would remove any reserve 
component obligation. 

Some four hundred young officers 
ROTC graduates—who were inducted for 
21 months of active duty, will also be eligi 
ble for discharge after completing 12 
months of service. 


Passed-Overs 

The Army released percentage statis 
tics of passed-overs in the permanent pro- 
motions of ofhcers to the ranks of major 
and captain on the Army promotion list 
and to lieutenant colonel and major on 
the chaplains promotion list. 

On the Army promotion list, 2.5 per 
cent of the permanent captains being con- 
sidered for the first time for promotion to 
major failed of selection. Among perma 
nent captains being considered for a sec 
ond time, 7 per cent failed of selection 
a total of 9.5 per cent. Promoted to perma 


nent major were 299 captains. 

Among permanent first lieutenants be 
ing considered for promotion to captain, 
1.5 per cent of those up for the first time 
were passed over and 3 per cent of those 
being considered for the second and final 
time—a total of 4.5 per cent. Promoted 
were 235 lieutenants. 

The largest and smallest percentage of 
passed-overs occurred on the chaplains 
promotion list. For promotion to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel in the Corps of Chap 
lains, 12.5 per cent of those considered 
for advancement for the first time failed 
of selection. An identical percentage, 12.5, 
failed to be selected at second consider 
ation—a total, therefore, of 25 per cent 
nonselection. Only six chaplains were pro 
moted to lieutenant colonel. 


Improper Assignments 

Investigation of improper use of school 
trained specialists revealed that one radar 
repairman was working as a dog trainer 
and a high-speed radio operator was act 
ing as a permanent sergeant of the guard, 

In some cases specialists in fields in 
which the Army is critically short were 
found to be doing jobs that had no refer 
ence to their specialties. The training of 
these specialists costs the government up 
to $3,000 or more per man, and to waste 
their knowledge doubles the loss because 
the schools are called upon to train another 
man for the job which the trained man 


could fill. 


Military Knowledge Increased 
Comparative studies of comprehensive 
examinations in military subjects 
given to members of eight training units 
before and after completion of refresher 
courses at Kitzingen Training Center in 
Germany revealed an 18 to 32 per cent 


basic 


increase in military knowledge was gained 
during the training period, the training 
division reported. 

The examinations, which tested sol 
diers in their knowledge of such subjects 
as dismounted drill, interior guard duty, 
military courtesy, clothing and equipment, 
first aid, map reading and weapons, were 
given to eight transportation truck com 
panies during a period from November 
1948 to September 1949. 


Army Briefs 

Warrant Officers. [he Army has is 
sued special orders assigning its warrant 
ofhcers to the four pay grades provided in 
the Career Compensation Act, W-1, W-2, 
W-3 and W-4. The statutory grade of 
CWO will apply to AF pay groups W-4 
and W-3, with the junior grade applying 
to the other divisions. No new Army war 
rant officer appointments are expected be 
fore the end of 1950, though temporary 
appointments may be made in the interim. 
When most of the Army career fields are in 
operation, a new warrant ofhcer integration 
program is contemplated. 

Exceptions. Io clarify its recent order 
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suspending promotions to the first three 
enlisted pay grades outside of the Career 
Field Program, the Army announced that 
the following promotions are not affected: 
posthumous appointments, Medal of Honor 
advancements, one-grade promotions upon 
completion of twenty-nine years of service; 
promotions of officer candidates and grade 
adjustments accomplished in special or 
meritorious cases by The Adjutant General. 

Medical Specialists. A total of 160 
of the 1,457 Regular Army medical officers 
on duty was certified as specialists in vari- 
ous branches of medicine and surgery by 
American Specialty Boards. In addition, 
ten Reserve ofhcers on active duty were 
certified. 

Name. The Armored Cavalry Journal 
would like to hear from readers with sug 
gestions concerning the name of that serv 
ice branch. One school of thought holds 
that “cavalry” means mounted troops, no 
matter what they're mounted on. Another 
school insists that “cavalry” means horses. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


Research and Development 

The Army's Medical Research and De- 
velopment Board has the mission of for 
mulating and supervising a coordinated 
medical research and development pro- 
gram. Its activities are divided into a 
threefold program designed to stimulate, 
originate, and supervise research: in the 
broad aspects of preventive medicine, to 
maintain surveillance over the medical 
science aspects of Army medical practice 
and Army medical supply, and to adapt to 
needs of the military service the best tech- 
niques and devices developed by the Army 
Medical Department and private medical 
research. 

[he board consists of a full-time chair- 
man, a full-time chief of the Development 
Branch, a full-time chief of the Research 
Branch, and representatives of the Air 
Force Surgeon General, the National Re 
search Council, and various divisions of 
the Office of the Surgeon General of the 
Army. Five military and sixteen civilian 
assistants conduct the routine administra- 
tive matters of the board. 

In addition to the usual medical prob 
lems encountered by the medical profes- 
sions at large, Army medicine deals with 
problems peculiar to the military and not 
always encountered in civilian life. The 
armed forces must anticipate the Nation’s 
wartime requirements, and undertake to 
provide answers before information is 
needed in a time of national emergency. 

The Medical Research and Development 
Board works on such problems as physical 
and mental standards for the most efficient 
use of manpower; prevention and care of 
casualties caused or complicated by radia- 
tion injury due to nuclear fission products; 
living and working conditions under ex- 
treme cold; the prevention of cold casual- 
ties; the evacuation and medical and surgical 
care of sick and injured under conditions of 
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extreme cold; preventive medicine and 
medical practice in disaster relief; traumatic 
surgery, including first aid, resuscitation, 
operative and postoperative care, and re- 
habilitation; psychiatric and psychological 
problems which bear on prevention of 
psychiatric casualties in war; control of 
infectious and parasitic diseases among 
troops and displaced populations during 
war; nutritional problems of the severely 
injured and infected, and of displaced per- 
sons who have undergone starvation, or 
who must be cared for when adequate food 
is not available. 

Among recent accomplishments in which 
the board played an important part are: the 
development of streptomycin; the develop 
ment of chloromycetin, which has proved 
to be a highly specific therapeutic agent in 
the treatment of scrub typhus and typhoid 
fever; the testing of dramamine as a pre- 
ventive and cure of seasickness; the devel- 
opment of improved prosthetic devices; the 
development of new splints and braces; the 
finding that administration of thyroid may 
prolong the survival time of personne! 
unprotected from the cold and enhance 
their chance of recovery; the development 
of penicillin in the prophylaxis of rheu- 
matic fever and the development of chloro- 
guanidine and chloroquine de-phosphate, 
therapeutic and preventive antimalarial 
drugs. 


Conservation of Medical Skills 


A newly adopted Department of the 
Army preparedness plan which will result 
in greater economy in the use of scarce 
professional personnel in military field hos- 
pitals in wartime theaters of operations, was 
anounced by Major General R. W. Bliss. 

Hospital personnel will be divided into 
two groups—administrative and profession- 
al. The professional group will be known 
as the “professional complement,” and will 
be made up of physicians, dentists, nurses, 
and other specialists. They will not be re- 
quired to join the unit until such time as 
the unit is engaged in the actual care of 
patients. Further, when the requirements 
for this group have ceased, they may be 
moved to another theater of operations, or 
to another area within a theater where their 
professional services will be put to use with 
a minimum of delay. The administrative 
group would remain to oversee the moving 
of equipment and records of the unit. In 
this way maximum use may be made of the 
professional complement’s services. 


ORDNANCE 


New Chief of Ordnance 

Brigadier General Elbert L. Ford became 
the new Chief of Ordnance, with the rank 
of major general, succeeding Maj. Gen. 
Everett S. Hughes, who retired from the 
Army after 31 years of service. During 
World War II General Ford was chief of 
the Maintenance Division for Ordnance in 
the European Theater and, as Chief Ord- 
nance Officer, Allied Force Headquarters, 





assisted in planning the North African 
landings. 


Hypersonic Wind Tunnel 

A speed of more than ten times the yo \oc- 
ity of sound was attained in a new hy>er. 
sonic wind tunnel at the California |<¢i- 
tute of Technology built for the Ordnance 
Department. The previous highest known 
speed of air flow in supersonic wind tunnels 
was about seven times the speed of sound 

The tunnel was designed and built for 
ballistic experts of the Ordnance Depart 
ment in anticipation of the need for wind 
tunnels having tremendous air speeds in 
which the intercontinental missiles of the 
future may be studied. 

A guided missile designed with the aid of 
the new tunnel could take off from San 
Francisco and arrive at Sydney, Australia 
—a distance of 7,600 miles—in about an 
hour. Flight from practically any spot in 
the United States to Buenos Aires would 
take less than an hour, while such a missile 
could span the Atlantic from New York to 
London in less than half an hour. 

Thus, in the new tunnel at Caltech, 
man has for the first time an apparatus that 
will allow him tunnel tests at speeds well 
above those of the most advanced rockets 
and missiles. 

Top speed for a rocket officially reported 
to date is about 5,200 miles per hour, a 
little better than seven times the speed of 
sound. This speed was attained by the first 
successful two-stage rocket, which was fired 
by the Ordnance Department on February 
24, 1949. This was actually two rockets 
in one—a WAC Corporal, also a Caltech 
Army Ordnance project, which was fired 
from the nose of a German V-2 after the 
latter had reached its maximum velocity. 
The smaller rocket set a new altitude record 
of 250 miles. The V-2 reaches a speed of 
approximately 3,400 miles per hour. 


Decline of American Armor 

Hanson Baldwin, in the Armored Cav- 
alry Journal, points out that since the war 
our chief tank progress has been in develop- 
ing auxiliary equipment: engines, transmis- 
sions, suspensions, fire-control, gyro-stabil- 
izers, etc. Our tanks themselves and their 
weapons are woefully inadequate by Rus- 
sian and British standards. 

Baldwin points out that a numerical 
inferiority is to be expected, “but there is 
no excuse for a similar disadvantage in 
quality.” The merits of the Russian tanks 
have been frequently stressed. The me 
dium 60-ton Joseph Stalin III, mounting « 
122mm gun, with very wide tracks, and its 
angled frontal armor make it a tremendous 
opponent. Lord Montgomery’s influence on 
British tank thought has led to the devel: 
opment of a powerful medium with a gun 
which fires an armor-piercing projectile at 
terrific initial velocity; it is well armored 
and its turret is one of the smoothest turn- 
ing in the world. It is, Baldwin claims, 
superior to our best—the medium \!-46 
Patton, which he points out is nothing 
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INFANTRY 


. Current Quarterly 

he October issue of the Infantry School 

rterly is now available from the Book 

tment of The Infantry School. It con- 
tins fourteen articles covering late and 
vseful information for infantry leaders and 
units from the squad to the regiment. It is 
the first issue of the Quarterly produced 
under the new editors, Captains John W. 
Baumgartner and Robert A. Scruten. 

[his issue announces a question-and- 
comment section for the future issues. In- 
fantrymen in the field will thus be able to 
find the Benning answers to many ques- 
tions on tactics, weapons employment, and 
other infantry matters by direct correspond- 
ence with the Quarterly. 

[he first article of the new issue is en- 
titled “The New Rifle Marksmanship 
Course,” and gives complete details for use 
in the field. An article on “A New Concept 
in Company Administration” describes the 
use of a warrant officer in the infantry 
company to take over the heavy burden of 
administrative detail. This idea was tested 
at The Infantry Center and the results 
showed that the company commander could 
cut his administration time from 22 hours 
to 8 hours a week. The company executive 
officer was relieved of all administrative 
duties. First sergeant’s administrative time 
was reduced from 24 hours to 10 hours a 
week. Company mess and supply officers 
were completely relieved by the warrant 
officer and returned to their platoons. 

Restricted articles in the current Quar 
terly deal with “Armored Personnel Car- 
riers,” “Antitank Defense,” “Airborne 
Infantry Regimental Operations,” and 
“Technique of Fire for Single Light Ma- 
chine Gun on Bipod Mount.” 

There is a sensible and useful article 
entitled “Morale on the March,” in which 
ten practical points are briefly and cogently 
stated. Another practically helpful article 
is “Small Arms Instructional Aids,” which 
answers the frequently asked question, 
“What training aids does The Infantry 
School use in teaching small-arms function- 
ing and marksmanship?” There are four- 
teen clear illustrations of the aids. There is 
also a brief practical piece on “The Lesson 
Plan” for instruction. 

The October Infantry School Quarterly 
contains one article based on history. It 
deals with a battalion action (2d Battalion, 
39th Infantry, in December 1944) in 
which nearly everything went according to 
the book. Lessons are drawn in detail at 
the end of the article. 

There is a useful engineer study, “Roads, 
Drainage and Mud Control,” in which the 
‘id but ever useful methods of making per- 
manent and temporary roads are outlined 
with plenty of illustrations. Useful for unit 
nstruction is the article “Rifle Company in 
| Night Relief,” which goes informally into 
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the technique of this dificult and danger- 
ous operation. It is somewhat in the form 
of a school problem, but it is written in a 
personal and direct manner which makes it 
particularly easy to understand and use. 

The final section of the October Quar 
terly lists new infantry training films and 
training literature, along with an explana- 
tion of how to obtain restricted field man- 
uals and special texts from The Infantry 
School’s book department. Much is avail- 
able there which cannot be obtained 
otherwise than by direct purchase from 
the book department. All orders for re 
stricted pamphlets must, of course, be 
approved by higher authority, but The 
Infantry School has tried to make this as 
simple as possible. 

The Infantry School Quarterly itself is 
available at a subscription rate of $2.50 a 
year from the Book Department, The Infan- 
try School. It is a needed help to every 
Infantry officer, particularly those who are 
commanders and instructors. The material 
in it is also to some extent a preview ot 
forthcoming manuals and other instruc 
tional material. But it is not necessary to 
wait until new methods appear in manuals 
to apply them. The Infantry School Quar 
terly is an official publication of The Infan 
try School and methods and techniques 
published in it may be used in the field as 
soon as they appear. 


Infantry School Writing 

The Infantry School has prepared—for 
its own staff—a series of memorandums on 
readable writing. Later on these may well 
be made more widely available. 

One of them quotes from a personal let 
ter of Gen. Jacob L. Devers, then Com- 
manding General of Army Field Forces, in 
which he says that all field manuals and 
other training literature will be tested to 
determine whether most of those for whom 
the literature is intended can understand it; 
and that, if not, “it will be sent back to the 
preparing agency to do a better job. . .” 

Once this material on official writing is 
shaken down it should be of help to every 
officer in the Army. Its original basis was 
The Art of Plain Talk by Rudolf Flesch, 
now largely replaced as a guide to writing 
(rather than speaking) by The Art of 
Readable Writing, by the same author. 

(There is further editorial comment on 
this vitally important trend in the first few 
pages of this issue of The Journat.) 


Infantry Instructional Material 

The amount of training material pre- 
pared at The Infantry School and turned 
into books and pamphlets at the Army field 
printing plant is large indeed. In terms of 
printed pages, 134 million rolled off the 
Benning presses during the year that ended 
June 30, 1949. The estimated quantity 
for the present fiscal year is only a few 
million under that figure. 

The editorial work itself is considerable 
—18 new and revised field and technical 
manuals, 8 training circulars, 16 special 


texts, 336 National Guard and ROTC 
Subject Schedules—all during 1949. 

The National Guard and ROTC Sub 
ject Schedules have received little public 
notice, but represent a truly remarkable 
accomplishment. Their purpose is, of 
course, to enable commanders and instruc 
tors in the civilian components to find ex 
actly what references to use in teaching 
every subject taught, and to give them a 
clear and useful training schedule. 

An idea of the mere editing and typing 
involved in the excellent work of tke 
Training Publications Department of The 
Infantry School is best shown by the fact 
that fifty thousand pages of such material 
are typed in a single year. Often as many 
as four drafts are necessary in the careful 
editing process. 

These big figures on pages typed and 
pages printed could, at first glance, be 
pointed at as indicating “too much paper 
work.” Far from too much, there is hardly 
enough. As postwar editing and writing 
staffs were limited, there was at first some 
tendency for new and very badly needed 
field manuals to drift behind, and the same 
thing was true of revisions. But now, with 
a somewhat better system and more efficient 
handling—which still leaves something to 
be desired when the time it takes for clear 
ances is considered—better progress is being 
made. 


Field Manuals 

By the time this issue of The Journar 
appears, the new field manuals on the rifle 
company and the heavy-weapons company 

FM 7-10 and FM 7-15) should be off the 
Government Printing Office presses in 
Washington and distributed, at least in 
part. And the same is true of FM 7-30: 
Service and Medical Companies, Infantry 
{egiment, and FM 23-32: Rocket Launch 
ers. 

Two other important manuals, FM 7-20: 
Infantry Battalion, and FM 7-40: Infantry 
Regiment, and besides these, the Army 
training circulars on the marksmanship 
courses A-1 for the M1 rifle and the BAR, 
plus FM 71-15: Parachute Maintenance 
Company, are all in the stage of final ap- 
proval by higher authority. The final man 
uscripts of ten others are expected to be 
completed before the end of the year, after 
many months of examination by all inter- 
ested agencies of the tentative manuscripts. 

The system of mimeographing and bind 
ing tentative field manual and training 
circular manuscripts and using them for 
current instructional purposes is one of the 
biggest improvements which have been 
developed in recent years. 

(News of new manuals and films will 
hereafter be published continually in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. ) 


Training Films 

The training film Rifle Platoon in Attack 
of a Fortified Position was completed in 
October and should now be available 
through the usual channels to any unit de- 
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siring to use it. Announcement of data 
release on the film, Rifle Company in At 
tack, will soon be made. Heavy-Weapons 
Company in Attack is now in process. 


JCOc 


Ihe fourth Joint Civilian Orientation 
Conterence reached Fort Benning on Sep 
tember 22-25 and many of the ninety dis 
tinguished civilians attending this confer 
ence later spoke of The Infantry School 
portion of it as the high point of the whole 
conference—which also included several 
days of orientation in the Pentagon in 
Washington and visits to Navy and Air 
Force installations. Not only these visiting 
civilians of standing, but also visiting Army 
men who have seen it, are of the opinion 
that The Infantry School firing demonstra- 
tion problem, “The Infantry-Field Artillery- 
Tank Team in Attack, Battalion,” is really 
something to see. It was put on again in 
October for 198 students of the Armed 
Forces Staff College and 475 students from 
the Air University; and for another JCOC 
group of ninety civilians early in Novem 
ber. 


Target-Grid Method 


This new Infantry School technique of 
fire adjustment introduces the fire direction 
center into the infantry mortar organization. 
By this simple method, anyone in touch 
with an infantry or artillery fixe direction 
center, who can read an azimuth, can ad 
just fire upon any target he can see. He 
doesn’t have to know where the guns are 
and he doesn’t have to figure any data. And 
it makes no difference how far off the gun- 
target line he may be 

This system will make every infantry 
man a potential artillery observer. There 
will be an article about it soon in the 
Infantry School Quarterly. 


Staff Training 

The Staff Department of The Infantry 
School now presents staff training in four 
phases. First come the general subjects 

map reading, instruction, military history, 
leadership, and other general topics. 

Second is a combat phase dealing with a 
hypothetical 10th Infantry Division CIII 
Corps, First Army) in an operation against 
Aggressor forces in the Rhéne River valley 
of Southern France. It follows the lines ot 
Operation Dracoon, which was carried out 
in that region in August 1944. 

Instruction opens on D plus 40 with the 
front lines some eighty to one hundred 
miles inland. An attack is followed by 
assumption of the defensive. The division 
is then relieved, moves to a rehabilitation 
area, to a marshalling area, then moves by 
air to an airhead near Lyons. In conclusion, 
a flashback takes the students back to the 
D-day assault landings for their amphibious 
instruction, 

In each of these tactical and logistical 
steps the staff procedures for battalion, 
regiment and division are brought out. 

The third phase of the training covers 
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such subjects as training management, mili 
tary law, mess management, maintenance, 
administration and administrative move- 
ments. The fourth consists of three re 
duced-distance regimental and divisional 
CPXs. In these the students apply staft 


principles and techniques learned earlier. 


Army Extension Courses 

The total number now taking Army Ex 
tension Courses is very close to a hundred 
thousand, and is steadily increasing. The 
value of these courses was frequently ques 
tioned by the press as World War II ap- 
proached, though invariably without any 
real understanding of their usefulness. In 
the minds of Army leaders there was no 
question of their value before the war (and 
there is no question whatever now) for the 
National Guard and Reserve officer and 
enlisted man. And for thousands on active 
duty, also, the Extension Courses form a 
chief means of keeping current with new 
developments in training and administra- 
tive tactical and leadership techniques. 

It is true that more officers of all com- 
ponents can now attend actual courses at 
the many Army schools, and the ideal 
would be for every man who needed to to 
have such residential training annually. 
But the cost of this would be immense and 
out of all proportion to the National De 
fense budget. Thus the great series of 
Extension Courses now made available 
from sixteen different Army schools are of 
extreme importance. 

One interesting point is that the enroll- 
ment for the combat arms is only slightly 
more than half that for the Army services. 


AIRBORNE 
New Assault Transport 


The new twin-engine assault transport, 
the Chase XC-123, designed to transport 
and supply assault troops at small unpre- 
pared fields in forward combat areas, made 
its first test flight successfully. 

The all-metal, short-range, heavy-lift 
cargo plane is powered by two Pratt & 
Whitney R-2800 radial engines rated at 
2,400 horsepower each. Engine mounts 
and fittings are of the quick-disconnect 
type, permitting rapid engine change. 

Dimensions of the XC-123 are: wing 
span, 110 feet; length, 77 feet; height 
32 feet 8 inches. The plane’s cargo com- 
partment is approximately 36 feet long, 
9 feet wide, and 8 feet high—large enough 
to accommodate a standard GI truck or a 
type MIAI 155mm howitzer. The aircraft's 
more than 20,000-pound cargo capacity 
permits it to transport 60 assault troops, 
or 50 litters, or a suitable combination of 
wheeled vehicles and static cargo. 

A built-in ramp at the rear of the cargo 
hold can be lowered to the ground, per- 
mitting wheeled vehicles to drive or be 
rolled aboard. The ramp can be adjusted 
to the tail-bound level of any truck to facili- 
tate loading and unloading static cargo. 

To simplify loading very heavy objects, 
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a cable can be run from the load + 
the cargo compartment and out ¢ 


ugh 
ugh 
the well enclosing the nose whee! The 
cable may then be attached to an « 
power source and the load hauled ard. 
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CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Tactical Units Organized 

The 27 National Guard divisions have 
organized all but 72 of their 2,970 com- 
ponent tactical units—97.5 per cent. Four 
teen divisions are complete, and three 
others lack one unit each. 

Of the 540 units in the 20 National 
Guard regimental combat teams, 525. or 
97.2 per cent, have been organized. Four- 
teen of the teams have completed organi- 
zation and three others lack single units, 

The 50th Armored Division of New 
Jersey is 100 per cent complete. Com- 
pleted infantry divisions are the 43d of 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Vermont: 
the 42d and 27th of New York; the 47th 
of Minnesota and North Dakota; the 37th 
of Ohio; the 38th of Indiana; the 31st 
of Alabama and Mississippi; the 45th of 
Oklahoma; the 44th and 33d of Illinois; 
the 28th of Pennsylvania; the 51st of Flor- 
ida and South Carolina; and the 40th of 
California. The three infantry divisions 
lacking one unit each are the 39th of 
Louisiana and Arkansas, the 49th of Cali- 
fornia, and the 26th of Massachusetts. 

Completed regimental combat teams in- 
clude the 298th and 299th of Hawaii; the 
295th and 296th of Puerto Rico; the 
178th of Illinois; the 157th of Colorado; 
the 176th of Virginia; the 111th of Penn- 
sylvania; the 150th of West Virginia; the 
278th of Tennessee; the 182d of Massa 
chusetts; the 158th of Arizona; the 149th 
of Kentucky; and the 107th of New York. 

The three RCTs lacking one unit each 
of completion are the 103d of Maine, the 
166th of Ohio, and the 196th of South 
Dakota. 


Armored Regiments Added 

To replace units of lesser military value, 
eight armored cavalry regiments will be 
allotted to as many states. Already accepted 
by the states are units allotted to Idaho, 
Tennessee, Ohio, California, Texas, New 
Jersey, and New York. The eighth will be 
allotted shortly. 

New to the National Guard, the armored 
cavalry regiments will have a peacetime 
strength of 2,258 officers and men and a 
full strength of 2,883. The three battalions 
in each regiment consist of a headquarters. 
three reconnaissance companies, an assault: 
gun company, and a medium-tank com- 
pany. There are also a regimental head: 
quarters company, a service company, and 
a medical detachment. 

Also in line with a policy of increasing 
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bility, strength and fire power of 
nal Guard tactical units, nondi- 
‘| medium tank battalions will be 
sated and replaced by heavy tank 
ons. Involved are six battalions as- 
P | to Alabama, Colorado, Louisiana, 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
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Reserve Briefs 

Designation Tag. The Organized Re- 
$ Staff and Administrative Reserve 
branch was redesignated Staff Specialist 
Reserve. Officers and enlisted men of 
S&AR have been transferred to SS-Res., 

commanders have been instructed to 
effect the necessary record changes. SAR 
onia will be retained by the new 
ranch. 
Staff Specialist Reserve will contain 
only specialists who cannot properly be 
assigned to other arms or services, includ- 
ing those holding MOSs in the following 
fields, whether officers or enlisted men: 
Public Information, Special Services, His- 
torical Division, Civil Affairs Division, 
Education, and Selective Service. 

AF Age Brackets. A new USAF reg- 
ulation sets up new age brackets for pro- 
fessional and technical specialists seeking 
direct appointments as officers in the Re- 
serve and opens all National Guard com- 
missions in specialist fields now open to 
the Reserve. New maximums for the vari- 
ous ranks, with former ones in parentheses, 
are: first lieutenant, 33 (31); captain, 
37 (38); lieutenant colonel, 51 (52); 
colonel, 56 (57). Minimum age remains 
at 21. Specialties covered by the regula- 
tion include weather, armament, com- 
munications, industrial planning and pro- 
duction management. 


AIR FORCE 


Forty-eight Groups 

The Commander in Chief ordered in re- 
serve $615 million of the $15,585,863,498 
appropriation for the armed services, thus 
restricting the Air Force to the 48-group 
strength sought in his initial budget in- 
stead of the 58 groups voted by the Con- 
gress. 

The President wants to hold the 48- 
group strength to keep the military estab- 
lishment in balance. 

The action, which in effect “vetoed” a 
part of the appropriations bill, will reduce 
the number of new aircraft to be pur- 
chased by the Air Force in fiscal 1950 from 
1,800 to about 1,400. 

Recent reports revealed the Air Force 
had 54 groups: 2 heavy bomber, 13 medi- 
um bomber, 6 strategic reconnaissance, | 
tactical reconnaissance, 7 troop-carrier, 20 
day-fighter, 3 all-weather fighter, and 2 
light bomber. 

The number of heavy bomber groups 
is to be increased to 4 and the number of 
medium bomber groups is to be decreased 
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to 11. The total of 15 heavy and medium 
bomber groups is one more than the 14 
originally proposed in the President's budg 
et message. The 48-group basis is re- 
tained by cutting the number of strategic 
reconnaissance groups from 6 to 5. 


New Refueling Systems 

A new “Flying Boom” in-flight refuel 
ing system—in which a B-29 tanker plane 
refuels USAF Boeing B-50 and B-29 
bombers by means of a telescoping pipe 
was announced by the Air Force. 

In using the new technique, the two 
planes fly in formation and the controlled, 
telescoping refueling boom carried be 
neath the tanker plane is inserted into a 
special socket in the nose of the receiver 
plane and fuel is transferred under pres 
sure. It is expected that the new system, 
developed for the Air Force by the Boeing 
Airplane Company of Seattle, Washing 
ton, will alleviate some of the difficulties 
of the existing method of gravity feed re 
fueling through a flexible hose extending 
from the tail of the tanker plane to the 
tail of the receiver plane. 

This flexible-hose method of refueling 
was used last February when the B-50 
Lucky Lady II flew around the world non 
stop while being refueled in flight by 
tanker B-29s at four points on its flight 
of more than 23,000 miles. 

The new refueling device consists of a 
telescoping metal tube which extends from 
rear underside of the tanker aircraft. For 
take-off and landing, the boom extends al- 
most straight back from under the tanker’s 
tail. Internal pumps, fuel lines and con 
trol details of the new air-to-air refueling 
device are classified. 

The tanker and bomber must fly in a 
formation to carry out the refueling with 
the tanker above and slightly ahead of the 
bomber. The flying boom operator then 
“flies” the long telescoping refueling tube 
nozzle into the socket on the nose of the 
bomber, and fuel is then pumped under 
pressure into the receiving airplane. 

The U.S. Air Force is also experiment- 
ing with an aerial refueling system de- 
signed to enable fighter planes to be re 
fueled three at a time from one tanker. 
Details of this system are classified. 


Air Force Briefs 

Representation. President Truman re- 
cently signed legislation which gives the 
Air Force representation on the Military 
Liaison Committee to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The Air Force had not been 
represented before because it was not a 
separate department at the time the com 
mittee was created. 

Officers’ Career Guidance. [he Air 
Force has started preliminary work on 
plans for an officers’ career guidance pro 
gram to supplement the airmen’s program 
already well under way. 

Housing. The Air Force set up a hous 
ing evaluation board under the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Matériel, to review pro- 





posals for rental housing construction at or 
adjacent to Air Force Bases. 





NAVY 


Training in Atomic Energy Fields 

The Navy is accepting officer applica 
tions tor a new three-year postgraduate 
course in radiological defense engineering 
and for a fourteen-day nuclear science 
seminar, as part of its continuing program 
for training personnel in various atomic 
energy fields. 





Broad in scope, the fourteen-day semi 
nar program includes lectures and demon 
strations of radiation effects on cells, hu 
man and animal, and discussion on nu 
clear reactors shielding and atomic power 
as it applies to the Navy. It is not intended 
to train specialists during this period, but 
to give sufhcient information to those at 
tending to permit them to find new uses 
or better techniques in the use of radio 
isotopes in their own special fields. 

The seminar lecturers will include sci 
entists from Oak Ridge National Labora 


tory. 


World’s Most Powerful Radio 

The Navy's new radio station, which 
when completed will be the world’s most 
powerful, will have its antenna suspended 
from one mountaintop to another. It is 
being Snohomish County, 
Washington, and will serve the entire 
Pacific area. 


erected in 


It will send out strong, very low fre 
quency radio waves which, the Navy says, 
will provide a positive means of communi 
cation with ships and planes in the Pa 
cific. The station will develop more than 
one million watts and will cost an esti 
mated million dollars. 

The site for the station was selected be 
cause 2,000-foot mountain peaks in the 
area permitted the suspension of antenna 
over a distance of about a mile and three 
quarters without building extremely tall 
and expensive towers. 


Navy Briefs 

Candidates. The Navy has started its 
1950 Limited Duty Officer Program for 
selection of candidates for Regular ensign 
commissions in specialized fields. Prospec 
tive candidates must notify their com 
manding officers of intention to compete, 
in writing, prior to December 1, 1949. 
Examinations are scheduled for February 
15, 1950. 

Stewards. The Navy's first-, second- 
and third-class stewards will become equiv 
alent to petty officers on January |, 1950. 
New petty officers will take precedence im 
mediately after dental technicians, first-, 
second- and _ third-class, respectively. On 
the same date, all stewards will be required 
to wear the same type uniform prescribed 
for other petty officers. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 

contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant 

consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around 

the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred words and 
should be submitted double-spaced. 


The Use and Misuse of the 4.2 


The heavy mortar is one of the great 
weapons to come out of the war. Yet its 
tactics are grossly misunderstood—and its 
technique undeveloped. Too late and 
too little with the manuals, types of 
munitions and development of SOP in 
using units all resulted in the use of the 
gun at perhaps fifty per cent of its ca- 
pability during the war. The opinion of 
most lieutenants who actually fired the 
gun in the Pacific and many who fired it 
in Europe and told me about it, is about 
as follows: 

First, the gun is a mortar and has a 
mortar’s limitations—an accurate and 
practical range of four thousand yards, a 
narrow traverse, a dependence on the 
ground as a firing base, and an annoy- 
ingly frequent reemplacement. Other 
limitations are being improved upon. 
But it doesn’t seem likely that much can 
be done about these basic ones without 
reducing the virtues that make the 
weapon useful. The upshot is that 
while some techniques may be profitably 
borrowed from the artillery, tactics may 
not. 

[he mortar company cannot play 
field artillery battalion as a primary mis 
sion. It does not have a battalion’s com- 
mand, personnel, or equipment. The 
guns cannot be kept in supporting dis- 
tance of infantry battalion combat teams 
and still be effectively controlled by a 
company communications system. Leap 
frogging batteries would be an agony. 
And as for survey—the company could 
not even begin the job. 

So what? With spin stabilized the 
shell’s flight is accurate for a mortar. 
Figures from doctrine understate the 
weight of ammo a battery with good 
technique can fire accurately in a given 
time and without excessive tube erosion. 
Within the shell’s thirty-yard effective 
burst area nothing uncovered escapes. 
And outside of it, the effect drops off so 
sharply that 100-yard close support is 
safe. The gun is highly mobile and sim- 
ple to operate. Its flexible system of pro- 
pellant charges makes possible a world of 
simplifying and accelerating fire tech- 
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nique. Given the word, Ordnance could 
develop a bag of tricks in shells and 
fuzes to make any FO drool. A combi- 
nation quick and delay fuze is needed 
—and a VI. Fill the roomy, cylindrical 
shell casings with socks of heavy jellied 
petroleum, fuzed super-quick and base 
ejection. Fill others with HC smoke and 
parachute flares. You can get everything 
but heavy fragmentation. 

In the average situation what do you 
need the fire of more than a battery for, 
anyway? Well, let's see. The Ump- 
teenth RCT is operating on a 4,000-yard 
front. It’s even wider if the Old Man 
has the idea of sending the reserve bat- 
talion around the end. And if you think 
ahead to the next war, it may be still 
more. Well, mortar Captain Massem 
found the center of the sector with his 
scale and drew a line on his map back 
from the LD until it hit some defilaa.. 
There he dispersed his three batteries 
and FDC. Because :last time (Oh, un- 
happy memory!) Colonel Blue, one of 
the battalion COs, had banged his fist 
on the table. He wanted some of those 
guns in his part of the country. 

So Captain Massem had to spread 
them all over the lot—with misgivings. 
He got one wire out to the center bat- 
tery. FDC would have to control the 
others with the -300 radios. You couldn’t 
expect a company to lay out a fire-control 
net three times the size of an artillery 
battalion net! So use the -300s—best old 
infantry radio in the world, no doubt 
about it. But anyone who knows FDC- 
battery knows it isn’t so good over radios. 
Colonel Blue’s OP ended up with his 
4.2 FO controlling the nearest battery 
directly. ‘That wasn’t so hot because the 
battery had no FDC personnel of its 
own. 

This time Colonel Blue was division 
right flank and he was worried: 2,500 
yards to his front and right front was a 
long, ugly-looking ridge, Hill 1000. Part 
of it was his objective, and behind it old 
Aggressor had plenty of stuff. $-2 had 
been brutally frank—counterattacks were 


over a thousand yards out from th Lp 
on a little hill. Item Company had 
the lower part of the ridge on th 
but King on the right had bogged «own 


on the front approaches under ¢ 


mortar fire. Blue had his 81s rig be 
hind his OP. They fired sporadica!|y at 
long range, FO’d from the Item Position, 
The rounds were dropping behin: the 
ridge, all right; but, dammit, that doe 


was deep! Colonel Blue began to wish 
his 81s were bigger—and longer. 

Arty had a lot of concentrations be- 
hind that ridge, each with a nice homely 
number. There was a swell barrage, too, 
but it wasn’t where he wanted it. Now 
and then the FO with Item was potting 
out concentration 108, battalion | round 
and concentration 111], battalion | 
round. At 1500 hours a Love Company 

[ 
patrol reported back through the Item 
position with a lot of interesting intelli 
gence. There would be a big counter- 
attack at dusk—no particle of doubt 
whatever. Colonel Blue got hold of his 
artillery liaison. The captain was 
munching a K ration and his canteen 
was empty. Blue began to saw the air 
with his hands. 

Look, pal, can you give me one big 
barrage, thus and so? 

Colonel, that’s an awful lot of terri- 
tory—sir. 

Blue began to turn red. 

Well, how about concentrations 108, 
109, 110, 111, 112, 113, battalion 10 
rounds—how about that? 

A big lump of cheese stuck in the 
captain’s dry throat. 

Well, anyway, there was to be an air 
strike—tomorrow, that is. 

Quite a way to one side, Sergeant FO 
4.2 was staring out at the ridge with the 
two-inches-high look of an unwelcome 
sightseer. He had no observation with 
Item Company. Under regimental con- 
trol they rarely filtered down that far. 
And it didn’t matter anyway (sob!) the 
gun positions were out of range. Colo 
nel Blue was blue indeed. 

Now let’s change the scenario a bit on 
this same problem. Colonel Blue now 
has Lieutenant Bustem’s 4.2 battery at 
tached to him for direct support. He 
likes Bustem—the lieutenant is an imagi 
native character. He likes those guns, 
always did. He knows about what they 
will do and what they won't. Blue starts 
drawing little squares on his map and 
sawing the air with his hands. The lieu- 
tenant doesn’t choke on his cheese—no, 
he starts to rub his hands together. And 
the bigger and more out-of-the-ordinary 
the job, the harder he rubs. To the rear 
the scolding chatter of a dozer had been 
heard for a while at noon. Four jeeps 


expected. At 1100 Blue had his OP and trailers and two two-and-a-halfs had 
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f d close behind. Now the 4.2 bat- 
vas in a little draw about five hun- 
vards back of Blue’s OP. Double 

wes were brought up. Bustem had an 

i idio team with King Company 
, had adjusted rounds on top of the 

! for deflection. Another team with 

Jrem had adjusted check points behind 

the ridge for depth. Not six rounds 

quick and then six rounds air, etc., on 
very point—but just enough to get on 
and a salvo to check sheaf and settle base 
plates. The two-and-a-halfs were back 
now with a second load of ammo. And 
so far no one has said a word to the regi- 

m< ntal S-3. 

Fire data have long been issued on a 
schedule sheet to the guns. There’s a 
big pile of seventy-two rounds by each 
oun and two more piles of thirty-six each. 
The big pile is HE and has every other 
round fuzed delay. The next pile is that 
new jellied petroleum shell Clet’s pretend 
we have it). The last is WP. The 
squads are systematically altering the 
charges on the whole schedule—18% 
bundles, 18%, 1834 and 19. In the rear 
some HC smoke is being prepared, too. 
Out on the approach to the ridge King 
Company is getting impatient. Who 
wouldn't? 

At 1800 hours sharp the guns are 
heard popping like mad. Each gun has 


three rounds in the air, checked the lay 


4 


and three more out—all before any have 
landed. Hell breaks loose on top and 
behind the ridge. Big shells are detonat- 
ing, cratering, showering searing flame- 
thrower fire and phosphorus all at once, 
in a big area two hundred yards deep 
and six hundred wide! About sixteen 
minutes later a few straggler rounds are 
still going over and every 100-yard 
square has tasted fifty rounds of mixed 
ammo. Now HC smoke is coming over 
at a lazier rate and dropping shorter, 
along the top of the ridge. King position 
stirs. Item’s and Mike's machine guns 
open up from Item’s position. King digs 
in on top of the ridge tonight! 

This is not a facetious treatment of a 
hand-tailored situation. There is no such 
thing as a general case. What we say is 
—set up any regimental problem you 
want and see if you can fit a centrally 
controlled 4.2 company into it. The bat- 
tery tactic makes use of the gun’s great 
versatility while the company tactic 
shifts over into the realm of physical 
incapability. 

The exception is defense of course. 
And in that case the other extreme is 
perhaps the best tactic—the mortar FDC 
controlled in turn by the artillery FDC 
in order to get that very necessary close 
coordination of all heavy-caliber fire in 
the sector. 

Lr. Vernon R. Gutman. 


Selection for Integration 


I believe most of us will acknowledge 
that the integration of officers into the 
Regular Army since the war's end was 
not accomplished without error. A very 
large number of those officers are of the 
very highest type, far beyond the average 
prewar Regular, but a few of them are 
not particularly desirable. I haven’t gone 
far into it, but I asked an officer asso- 
ciated with G-1 how this came about. 
His answer was that individuals were 
never picked without the blessing of 
their wartime commanding officers. The 
system was good but that the judgment 
of the ex-COs was, quite obviously, 
sometimes bad. This statement has 
caused me to look back over my own 
slight but somewhat unsatisfactory con- 
nection with this program in the capac- 
ity of an ex-CO (presumably of bad 
judgment). 

I was required, in the course of a cou- 
ple of years, to submit twenty-five or 
thirty officer evaluation reports; I ac- 
complished each of these as promptly 
and as accurately as I could (having due 
regard to whether the subject Moved 
Like a Shot, Inclined to Goldbrick, Al- 
ways Criticized Never Praised, etc.) and 
ent it along. I will boast that I was 
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very conscientious in not overrating, be: 
cause I felt that the field of applicants 
was so broad that the Army could, with 
a little care, accept only the truly su- 
perior. Of the officers I rated several of 
the very best got in, while some who | 
thought were good men did not; none of 
those I considered fair or poor were ac- 
cepted. This would seem to be a very 
satisfactory state of affairs, but unfortu- 
nately the picture is ruined by the ac- 
ceptance for Regular commission of sev- 
eral mediocre or less than mediocre offi- 
cers who had served short periods under 
my command but on whom | had not 
submitted any OER, good or bad. 

This encourages me to theorize on the 
reason for the errors in selection. If a 
lieutenant or captain was a good-to- 
superior officer he remained in a combat 
regiment until he was either killed or 
wounded or (in rare instances) rotated 
or until the war was over. If this officer 
desired to remain in the military service 
he was required to name three of his 
wartime commanders to be invited to 
submit OERs on him. Whom had he to 
pick from? Perhaps two or three battal- 
ion commanders and a regimental com- 
mander. Then if justice did not miscarry 


anywhere he got what he deserved: very 
good reports if he was a very good ofh- 
cer, fair reports if he was fair. Unless he 
got superior reports he was not selected. 

Suppose on the other hand the officer 
was unsuited, temperamentally or other- 
wise, to combat duty. This officer got 
shuttled off to some special job. 1 am 
quite aware that his 66-1 should bear ap 
propriate notations of unsatisfactory per 
formance of duty, but there are lots of 
ways for this notation to get by un 
noticed, and perhaps it would only bear 
on the performance of duty for a mere 
month or so of a long war and thereby 
lose importance. 

(At this point in my argument I al 
ways pause to see if someone will ask me 
why I didn’t employ the procedures for 
reclassification, to make sure that justice 
was done. My reply brings out the fol 
lowing points: (1) I did try it, a number 
of times; (2) I very soon, in each case, 
got the impression that there was con 
siderable confusion as to who was being 
reclassified, me or the man | had nomi 
nated for the honor; and (3) officers that 
I reclassified were generally promoted 
and returned to the States, where they 
set about writing letters to the boys in 
the line companies all revolving about 
the central theme, 
good.” ) 

So the fair-to-poor-in-combat officer 
went back to the rear area, and was as 


“I never had it so 


signed to any of a very large number of 
miscellaneous jobs. But the point is that 
he changed jobs a number of times. After 
the war when he decided he wanted to 
be a career officer he had a quantity of 
ex-commanding officers to pick from. 
Naturally he chose the three that he had 
done the best job for, perhaps in the 
capacity of assistant laundry officer. Nat 
urally he did not choose the regimental 
or battalion commander who had given 
him the boot. 

And like as not you'll find him on 
your staff in the next war. 

Cor. Hamitron H. Howze. 


Any Old Clothes? 


Let’s start all over again. 

When I was young in this business a 
fellow knew what the uniform was and 
how and when to wear it. It was all so 
simple. There was the blouse, in any of 
several shades of wool o.d. and all were 
legal except some of the most violent 
off-shades. There were pink breeches or 
slacks for off-duty hours, and breeches or 
slacks that matched the blouse for duty 
periods. There was an overseas cap and 
a cap, service—and anyone but a nitwit 
knew what to wear. Even an ignorant 
shavetail knew the difference between a 
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white shirt and a khaki one, and as for 
neckties, you had black—it was hard to 
go wrong. 

Now, after twenty years of wearing 
the uniform, I'm so blamed confused 

and so are my neighbors) that we have 
neighborhood meetings to decide just 
what to wear to attend a formation. The 
regs talk so glibly of Shade 999 neckties, 
and Shade 4,241 slacks, and wear-out 
periods for overcoats short, long, and 
field, that I'm about ready to give up and 
ask the Navy if they'll take me. 

Can some brilliant quartermaster or 
uniform tailor tell me just what shades 
my present uniform clothing are called? 
Can he tell me whether to hang onto my 
short overcoat, my field overcoat, and my 
neckties until July 1, 1950, or give them 
to the starving Ruritanians now? Who 
knows whether the billed cap (just what 
do they call it now?) that I paid sixteen 
1944 is still legal, or 
whether the color is right but the ma 
terial is wrong? 


dollars for in 


I'm not sure whether it’s 
wool or fur felt, and I don’t have the fa 
cilities for a laboratory analvsis. 

\lso, I'd like an Eisenhower jacket, 
but I never had the money to buy one 
until lately. At a poll of ous neighbor 
hood backyard club, the vote was 5 to 4 
that the Ike jacket was either illegal or 
going to be after July 1, 1950. The bitter 
member of the crowd was the one who 
gave his blouse to the Russians during a 
clothing drive (while we were still loyal 
allies) on the theory that the Ike jacket 
was replacing the blouse. 

Uhere’s only one way out of this mess. 
Let's let the geniuses who figure out 
these things prepare a pamphlet Cin 
color) with illustrations of the clothing 
and the shades of this and that. That 
will cost money; they can call on me for 
a dollar, and I'm sure that all my neigh 
bors will contribute also except the major 
who gave up and transferred to the Air 
Force because his Army uniforms were 
all worn out and he wasn't sure what to 
buy. 

I've been a staunch supporter of the 
WAC all these years, but the suspicion 
strikes me that we never had these trou 
bles before the damsels came into the 
picture. This might bear investigation. 

And by the wav—anybody want to 
buy a pair of $47 breeches that were 
delivered to me the day in 1936 (or 
1937) that breeches became illegal for 
dismounted troops? 

CoLone. Lecree. 





TO OUR MEMBER-SUBSCRIBERS 
When you move send The JOURNAL both 
your old and new addresses—and prompt- 
ly, too, so you won't miss an issue. 
Write to: Circulation Manager 
Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 17th St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Headspace Adjustment 


According to FM 23-55: Browning 
Light Machine Gun, dated July 1945, 
under paragraph 8, page 10, under i, 
two ways are given for adjusting head 
space. | have a third method which is 
not in the manual, and in my estimation 
is much faster, more accurate and also 
does not jimmy up the barrel locking 
notches. 

In disassembly and assembly of the 
gun, when replacing the barrel into the 
barrel extension, just screw in a few 
clicks, then finish assembling and final 
adjustment is made by screwing the bar 
rel from the front of the gun into the 
barrel extension. When resistance is felt, 
your headspace is perfect. I've checked 
and double-checked against the other 
two methods and they all come out the 
same. 


Better ROTC Training 


Having just completed a three-year 
tour as PMS&T, the Cerebration in the 
October issue by William G. McMackin 

the not-always-mythical Second Lieu 
tenant Dumbjohn who faces the future 
with trepidation naturally caught my 
eye. I would like to make it clear that 
1 would not agree for one moment that 
all ROTC instruction deserves the seri 
ous indictment which McMackin levels 
at it. Nevertheless, the fact that an in 
structor’s professional and personal quali- 
fications can be so flagrantly violated in 
any school deserves comment. To me 
these violations of basic principles of 
teaching should not be tolerated in any 
Army teaching situation, much less the 
ROTC. 

The weakness in ROTC instruction 
to which McMackin alludes derives pri- 
marily from three sources: (1) occasional 
carelessness in the selection of instructor 
personnel, 2) the existence of a too 
widespread belief that an ROTC assign- 
ment is synonymous with three years of 
rest and rehabilitation; (3) inadequate 
supervision or inspection of teachers and 
instructional standards. 

Personal experience has given me a 
little knowledge of the source and nature 
of these difficulties. 

At the ROTC unit to which I was as- 
signed, I found that one of the instruc- 
tors had less than a grammar school 
education. Although he was a likable 
sergeant, able to teach such practical sub- 
jects as rifle marksmanship, his complete 
ignorance of grammar and his inability 
to spell were a constant source of embar- 
rassment in the classroom. He amused 
the rather intolerant cadets, and it was 
dificult to justify him to the civilian 


When changing barrels in ¢ 
after replacing the new barrel, inst: id of 
wasting time adjusting headspace 


the 

receiver, merely do as I stated b: for 

When resistance is felt, stop. It’s foo! 
proof. 

My reason for this perfect adjust ment 

is: When the gun is completely m 


bled, the bolt is fully home, in forward 
position. The bolt is locked to the rel 
extension by the breech lock, w! 
forced up by the breech lock cam. \\ hen 


screwing the barrel into the barrel exten 
sion from the front of the gun it ry 
difficult to unlock the breech Jc id 
force the bolt to the rear. So when the 
rear of the barrel strikes the front he 
bolt and does not force the bolt to the 


rear, your headspace is perfect. 
Ser. Jack J. Suir 


members of the faculty. I contemplated 
asking for this man’s relief, but before | 
did it the unit received another instruc 
tor who had only a fifth-grade education 
and who was even less qualified than 
the man whose relief 1 contemplated. | 
decided it would be better to keep my 
original man, and encourage him to take 
a night-school course in basic English 

Now I realize perfectly well that there 
are many personal qualifications such as 
loyalty, sincerity, integrity, 
sense, and morality that are much more 
important than formal education. My 
point, though, is that the Army should 
have men who have both the educational! 
and character qualifications for impor 
tant civilian jobs when the Army is on 
display in front of college professors and 


common 


college men. 

The attitude that an ROTC assign 
ment is a gravy train requiring little ef 
fort is widespread because the mere 
mention of the fact to a fellow ofhcer 
that my last assignment was ROTC in 
spires, without fail, such comment as 
“Well, you've certainly had a nice dead 
beat,” or “A fine opportunity to recuper- 
ate after the rigors of an overseas combat 
assignment,” or “Your golf should now 
be much improved.” I found this atti 
tude was deeply ingrained in the person 
nel of the outfit to which I reported. Ac 
cording to sacred tradition the office was 
opened at 0900 and closed at 1400. This 
despite the fact that the offices and facili 
ties were a disgrace, that nothing even 
approximating a lesson plan file existed, 
and that the idea was prevalent that 
training aids were only luxuries to be 
found at the various service schools. '! he 
preparation for a day’s instruction con 
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j ainly of obtaining the class roster 


f call. 

intain that many an ROTC in- 
‘ s neglect of preparation, which 
\ kin by some distorted logic both 
c ins and excuses by “He did the 
he could with what he had, which 
of yasn't much” is the net result of 
the all too prevalent attitude that an 


\O1C assignment is a soft job. ROTC 
duty means preparation in all its rami- 
fications. There is no such thing as 
Mc Mackin’s explanation: “Sometimes 
ring to the instructor's having to 
face the class with nothing more than a 
fic manual] it wasn’t the instructor 
who was at fault.” 
lhe third source of weakness is an 
inspection system which prevents the 
Army from appraising the actual, daily, 
normal instructional standards of | its 
ROTC units. Most ROTC units, of 
course, are located substantial dis- 
tances from their supervisory army or 
district headquarters. The only intelli- 
gence these headquarters have of the 
actual training situation at any particular 
ROTC unit is that received through 
written peports submitted by the PMS&T 
(always rosy), through reports submitted 
by the dvilien head of the institution 
(rarely bothered with except in case of 
rape, murder, or arson), and through the 
reports submitted by the inspection teams 
which at extremely infrequent intervals 
visit the unit. Obviously, under such a 
supervisory system when the PMS&T 
and his staff are conscientious, the in- 
struction is going to be of high caliber, 
well prepared, balanced within physical 
limitation between the theoretical and 
the practical, and reinforced with suit- 
able training aids. On the contrary, 
when the PMS&T and his staff are 
overly enthusiastic about trout fishing, 
pheasant hunting, and golf, the instruc- 
tion is going to be on the contrary. 
Why is it that supervisory headquar- 
ters insist on giving a unit at least a week 
or ten days’ notice of an inspection? 
Why not have a few roving instructional 
experts drop i in unannounced to see what 
kind of instruction is actually given? If 
the standards are not up to snuff, some 
helpful suggestions could be made, some 
tips on how other units are handling the 
problem, could be passed along. Un- 
nnounced follow-up visits by the same 
inspector Cor those acquainted with the 
situation) could give continuity to the 
roject. Certainly those units w hich are 
loing a proper job would welcome visi 
rs, and those units attracted by the ap- 
parent line of least resistance would soon 
he inspired to follow the true line cf 
ist resistance. In my three years of 
xperience as a PMS&T, my unit was 
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visited only eight times—four of which 
were within one year. For all visits I 
received at least two weeks’ warning. 
The visitors for the most part saw only 
what we wanted them to see. 
Universally good ROTC instruction 
will prevail only when the personnel as- 
signed are properly screened for profes- 


Field Expedients .. . 


Any soldier with more than a bit of 
actual field experience became familiar 
with various field expedients and de 
veloped a healthy, if envious, respect for 
those who seemed able to evolve original 
workable expedients whenever the need 
arose. Each of us has his own memories 
to cherish, in this line, but I'll always 
regard as a near-genius the truck driver 
in my battalion headquarters compan) 
who by simply fastening his C-ration 
cans to the cylinder block of his engine, 
enjoyed a w ell cooked hot meal. 

A sequel to this happy discovery was 
the soon-learned trick of carrying several 
canteens of hot coffee under the hoods of 
our jeeps, especially at night in the 
Vosges and the Apennines, where a man 
could freeze in less time than it takes to 
read his manual on mess sanitation. 

These practices, universal for all I 
know, provoke the kind of thinking 
that seldom shows up in Stateside train 
ing procedures. We teach the wide 
eyed recruit almost everything he needs 
to know (and far more then he'll ever 
remember) about how to get along un 
der ideal conditions of combat. The 
trouble is, there aren't any such condi 
tions. At least | never saw them. 

You can snort at this, if you like, but 
I've seen a fresh replacement crouch un 
happily behind a rock in plain sight of 
the enemy, doing absolutely nothing 
with the rifle in his hands, because he 
thought that his unavoidable failure to 
clean the piece “properly” had left it un 
safe to fire. What’s worse, I once saw 
a good, conscientious squad leader (new 
to combat ) delay starting a crucial patrol 
for nearly an hour while he wrestled 
with some large, unwieldly maps that 
he'd somehow acquired, He didn’t need 
them, and quite plainly he couldn't 
orient them on the ground anyway, but 
his earnest instructors had left him con 
vinced that no mapless patrol could hope 
to accomplish its mission. 

That sort of hamstrung bookishness 
was pretty widespread, I’m afraid, until 
we'd been jolted free of our IRTC shib 
boleths and began to realize that the war 
wasn't tailored to our own training. 

High individual morale and boundless 
native wit did wonders to remold green 


sional and character qualifications, and 
are thoroughly imbued with the grave 
responsibilities that devolve upon them 
for training future leaders, and when 
they are made to feel that their job is 
important and that only the highest 
training standards are acceptable. 


X-PMS&T. 


Plus 


Gls and greener shavetails into real foot 
soldiers, but why can’t our future train 
ing plans embrace a period of instruc 
tion that might be called guerrilla wat 
fare. After we learn basic infantry pro 
cedure by the book, after we become 
familiar with weapons, discipline and 
simple maneuvers, why can’t we learn 
how to be fighters regardless of organ 
ization Or equipment? 

Such a suggestion, naturally, is more 
applicable to riflemen than to highly 
trained specialists, dependent on elabor 
ate matériel in the performance ol their 
technicians’ jobs. But if—in each peace 
time division—we had a core of smart, 
well trained and well indoctrinated guer 
rillas, able to pass along their spirit and 
know-how to other men, I believe the 
vast job of wartime mobilization would 
produce battlefield results far quicker. 

I can hear a mounting clamor of ob 
jections, already, from harried postwar 
plans-and-training officers, fearful that 
all their careful emphasis on correct 
methods would be wiped out by my 
guerrillas. But the idea really poses no 
conflict at all. Part of the guerrillas’ task, 
as I see it, would be to teach trainees to 
appreciate the value of doing things right 
—when they get the chance. The other 
part, equally important to each soldier's 
personal future in war, would provide 
him with an answer for situations he 
meets in combat. 

Granted, this is a large order. But 
during 1945-46, we collected a great 
deal of very sound material from outfits 
that had fought in all climates, over 
all kinds of terrain and against just about 
every imaginable kind of enemy. Many 
of the men who gained the know-how 
in battle are still in uniform. Others 
could probably be talked into return 
ing for a short time to active duty as 
instructors. 

From so much material and so many 
able men, it would be odd if the infan 
tryman of 1950 couldn't learn a great 
deal that his older brother was lucky to 
live long enough to pick up. Next to 
providing a field expedient footnote on 
every page of every manual, this seems 
our best bet. 

Lr. Epwarp ANDROVETTE. 
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Squad Leaders Are Leaders 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


I have noted that many squad leaders 
forget they are leaders, and that their su- 
periors do not remind them of their re- 
sponsibilities. Our present-day squad leader, 
on the whole, seems to only report his 
squad for formations and to see that they 
police. Their great responsibility for train 
ing appears no longer to be expected of 
them. 

It is the squad leader's responsibility to 
see that his men learn now in order to live 
later. Any squad leader who is not certain 
his men have all the knowledge they can 
possibly possess is neglecting his duty to 
them and to his unit's combat efficiency. 
In other words, “Jones, you stay in the 
barracks with me so you can learn to give 
a patrol order correctly.” 

I think also that the platoon leader and 
company commander are neglecting their 
duties if they are not certain the squad 
leader is fulfilling his. That is, “Corporal 
Smith, are you sure Lawrence knows how 
to use the pivot point to orient his map? 
Perhaps you'd better give him some help 
this evening.” Or will he wait and have 
Lawrence lose a patrol in combat? 

Leadership starts at the bottom just as 
much as it starts at the top. The squad 
leader must lead his squad. 

Here in our squad, an intelligence and 
reconnaissance squad, the squad leader's 
responsibilities include a weekly test on 
the week's classes, a monthly review of 
mapping, and off-duty classes for men weak 
in certain subjects and for ambitious men 
eager to learn. 

Please continue to print interesting and 
informative articles. Issues of the INFAN 
rry JouRNAL are always available in my 
squad room. 

Ceri. Wn. T. Stroprivce. 
Hq & Hq Co., 27th Infantry 
APO 25-1, c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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“Mobility of One Man” 
To the Editors of Inranrry JouRNAL: 

To Colonel S. L. A. Marshall and the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL congratulations for the 
finest issue of your superb magazine that | 
have read in the eight years your magazine 
has come to me, your issue for October. 
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Here you present the problem that faced 
every soldier who came across the beach at 
Normandy with a load on his back that 
didn’t make rhyme nor reason when the 
final contact with the enemy was made. 

I went across on D plus 2 with a load 
that would have scared a man on a road 
march in Tennessee on maneuvers. Like 
most of the other fellows in my group, I 
carried my pack so the moment there was 
any doubt when we hit the water it could 
be jettisoned, but that wasn’t necessary 
because we made a dry landing. But we 
did carry stuff that was never used or was 
surplus for the landing. 

Most items we lost were replaced in a 
matter of weeks. About three weeks after 
landing I turned in a pair of shoes and got 
them back repaired a week later and a new 
pair to boot. A couple of weeks later the 
same thing happened again with the sec- 
ond pair that had come across the beach 
with me. 

We carried too much for the individual 
soldier. 

In France I gained weight on K rations 
and ten-in-ones which only shows what 
can be done. A soldier can get along on 
very little if he has the initiative that the 
American soldier has. Most of us get along 
on much less with better results than when 
we went anywhere under Army tables of 
equipment. 

Colonel Marshall has hit the nail on the 
head for combat soldiers. I never was in the 
front lines but I was in a fast-moving 
signal messenger outfit where too much 
equipment was more of a hazard than a 
help. 

Keep up the good work for the Infantry 
and the whole Service as you have in the 
past. Your magazine is an asset to the na- 
tion. The five dollars coming up next year 
is going to be hard to make with economic 
conditions the way they are around here 
right now with cutbacks but I hope to be 
able to make it again. I also look forward 
to more articles by Major General Jim 
Gavin on airborne operations and the use 
of such troops in the future. 

James E. Cocswe tt. 
2808 Ashmont Ave. 
Arcadia, Calif. 
* * * 


To the Editors of InFanrry JouRNAL: 


As Commanding General of the 29th 
Division, I made an indoctrination tour to 


Italy in November 1943, visited the | Dj. 
vision for two days and talked to th  » 
length about an amphibious landi I 
also had a long talk with Colonel {ey 
riques of the British Army, who wae. the 
specialist in amphibious operation: and 
who wrote a most illuminating repo + on 
the 3d Division’s landing in Sicily. One 
of his conclusions was that the mos 
astounding thing about this landing was 
that the 3d Division did not make the same 


old mistakes and, as a result, had a prac 
tically perfect operation. Colonel Hep 
riques later came to my headquarters at 
Tavistock and made a staff talk to the 


assembled officers. 

The 29th Division had considerable am- 
phibious training initially with the British 
at various places along the South Devon 
shore, then at the Assault Training Cen 
ter, Woolacomb, North Devon and later at 
Slapton Sands, where the full-scale opera 
tions were rehearsed. Here we made tests 
for ourselves to avoid the failures of pre- 
vious landings. One of our main principles 
was that DUKWs operated best a mile 
ashore and a mile at sea and should not be 
overloaded. Also that men going in should 
go in with stripped pack, sufficient ammu- 
nition for one day, water and light rations. 

Command of the assault echelon of the 
29th Division, the 116th Combat Team, 
was removed from the Division approxi 
mately two months before the invasion and 
transferred to the CG, Ist Division. Staff 
planning was monitored and rigid direc- 
tives issued by a planning group of V Corps 
reference logistical details. On numerous 
occasions, I protested the overloading of 
DUKWs and individuals, giving my rea- 
sons why. As the day of invasion ap- 
proached more and more orders were re 
ceived to move additional articles in with 
the assault waves. 

With reference to the 111th Field Artil- 
lery Battalion, which was launched in 
DUKWs, two basic violations were pres- 
ent: The vehicles were vastly overloaded 
due to additional ammunition requirements 
and were put in the sea seven miles from 
shore on a rough day. All the DUKWs of 
this battalion swamped, but one gun was 
gotten ashore by transferring it to a Rhino 
ferry, which later landed in the Ist Divi 
sion sector. The commander of this bat 
talion, Lieutenant Colonel Thornton K. 
Mullins, reorganized his personnel and 
fought his battalion as infantry until he 
was killed on the beach. In a matter of 
a few days, the battalion was re-equipped 
and made a distinguished record in its 
proper role during the balance of the war. 
The critical result, of course, of the landing 
experiences of this battalion was that 
the assault regiment was totally without its 
combat team artillery fire support. 

As to individuals, many a man drowned 
from being overloaded. The initial touch- 
down was made at low tide. But succeed- 
ing waves came in at various elevations of 
the tide and during these operations runne!s 
were encountered. The landing craft were 
touched down and deposited their person- 
nel in water perhaps waist-deep. he 
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vould then withdraw. The personnel 
| move toward the beach and then 
into water over their heads. The 
iown had been on a sandbar and not 
beach itself. An overloaded man, 
these conditions, of course, was far 
liable to drown than otherwise. 
he hard part was that in spite of a fine 
ple of how it could and should be 
the landing was made in a very un- 
stic manner which made the task of the 
ult echelon of the 29th Division a far 
difficult one. 
Cox. C. H. Geruarpt 
(Formerly, Commanding General, 
29th Infantry Division) 
Headquarters Second Army 
Fort George G. Meade, Md. 


* * * 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


We wish to congratulate Colonel Mar- 
shall on his excellent article, “The Mobil- 
ity of One Man.” 

We used his article as a basis of discus- 
sion for a staff conference at our regular 
weekly drill last Monday and brought out 
some amazing facts about overloading. 
Among those present was a lieutenant who 
had been a platoon sergeant when elements 
of his regiment went in at Kiska in the 
Aleutians. Following is a list of items each 
man had to have on him when he hit the 
shore. 

As the Lieutenant remarked, “Two ma- 
chine guns could have repelled our whole 
attacking force, because we couldn’t have 
fought our way on foot, we were so 
weighted down.” They had been crowded 
in a landing boat for over two hours with 
all of these items on their person: 
Underwear Flashlight 
Shirt (w/o tie) Maps 
Jersey-lined trousers Pocket knife 
Alaskan field jacket Change of clothing 
Helmet, steel Wire cutters 
Helmet liner Pack board 
Raincoat Sleeping bag 
Poncho Two shelter halves 
Extra shoes w/poles and pins 
Rifle belt 12 cans C rations 
6 grenades 4 chocolate bars 
240 roundsammo __3 signal panels 
Heat tablets Waterproof matchbox 
Cookstove Identification panel 
2 cans Sterno Rucksack 
Long knife Book of battle songs 
Intrenching tool (who in hell would 
Weapon feel like singing 
Bayonet with this load?) 

May. Donatp M. Exson. 
(Representing the staff of the 153d 
Infantry, Arkansas National Guard) 

5101 N. Lookout 
Little Rock, Ark. 


* * * 


lo the Editors of InFanrry JouRNAL: 


Colonel Marshall's “The Mobility of 
One Man” is the most important thing I’ve 
read in the InFantry Journat for a long 
time. 


d Capr. W. SLoane. 
Carlisle, Pa. 
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To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

I have just read and re-read “The Mo- 
bility of One Man.” It was an exhilarating 
experience to see in black and white the 
conversation in hundreds of bull sessions, 
the gripes and groans of countless infantry- 
men, all clearly expressed in a fine com- 
mon-sense article. 

I suggest several minor changes in the 
minimum clothing and equipment require- 
ments for the combat soldier as listed in the 
article: 

(1) Throw out the cap, field. It serves 
no purpose since the helmet liner with or 
without the steel is sufficient headgear for 
normal conditions. 

(2) Throw out the jacket, wool, and 
replace it with the jacket, field, M43, a 
general-purpose outer garment. 

(3) Add the poncho, lightweight, o.d., 
to the equipment carried in the light pack 
—it serves many purposes beyond just 
shedding rain. 

Capt. James M. Gipson. 
Co. E, 60th Inf. Regt., 
Fort Dix, N. J. 


* * * 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


The essential load can be cut down to 
at least half if we forget what has been 
regulation and think only of the man and 
what makes him efficient. I have been a 
hunter all my life and know how much 
the weight and how it rides can limit what 
you can do. Some things were downright 
stupid; for instance, cross straps across the 
chest to cut off the wind, boots and shoes, 
too small and heavy, and airtight sleeping 
equipment. 

I tried to get some of these ideas into the 
service but was told they were “nonregu- 
lation.” I once used a nonregulation truck 
with milk cans, wood and water for our 
old-style ranges and fed my own men twice 
before some outfits had fed their first meal 
CI fed the division and brigade command- 
ers and their staffs, too, without notice). 
And my nonregulation equipment was used 
to furnish water for other troops (one water 
wagon leaked and the other went into a 
ditch). Also, I got hell for having this 
equipment. 

My idea of using gasoline burners to get 
really boiling water for weshing mess kits 
and sleeping bags was also efhicient—but 
“not regulation.” 

In Alaska mukluks were ordered for the 
troops, but as the Eskimo foot is smaller 
than ours only a few would fit our men so 
none could have them, and you know what 
the tight leather boots did to the men 
—there were hundreds of frozen feet. Feet 
must have enough room so you can wear 
two pair of socks and move your toes or 
your feet will freeze. An Eskimo too digs 
down into the snow out of the wind and 
does not use a tent on top of the snow. 

Sleeping bags must not be airtight be- 
cause if you sweat you freeze. The same 
is true of airtight tents and clothing. 

Cor. W. R. Jackson. 
420 N. Pasadena Ave. 
Pasadena 3, Calif. 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

I can remember many times when I just 
barely made it in to camp from a long 
march carrying the prescribed load on my 
back. 

During the war my battalion worked out 
the following system for individual loads. 
All blankets, extra clothing and shelter 
tents were rolled and placed in the battal 
ion trains and made available to the indi- 
vidual whenever necessary. The mess kits, 
with the exception of the spoons, were left 
with the unit's kitchens and brought up 
only when a hot meal was to be eaten; this 
was very seldom as we ate K rations the 
majority of the time. The spoon fits inside 
the cover of the canteen very well and is 
actually the only eating utensil necessary. 
Extra socks and underwear were not carried 
by the individual but were available to him 
whenever the battalion was in reserve or 
out of the fire fight. . . . Our men carried 
only what was necessary. . . 

I would like to suggest the following 
changes to Colonel Marshall's weight ta- 
ble: do away with the pack carrier and 
retain only the haversack, include the rain 
coat and eliminate the mess gear, under- 
wear and socks. The weight would be ap- 
proximately the same, the socks and under- 
wear could be kept in near reserve and the 
soldier can use the raincoat to good ad- 
vantage a lot of the time. 

WOJG Ivor W. McKay. 
4524 ASU, ROTC 
Ball High School 
Galveston, Tex. 


* * * 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I would like to support Colonel Mar 
shall in his plea for a more mobile, less 
heavily laden, infantryman. Not only is a 
man weakened by fear, as the Colonel 
noted, but he also becomes gradually ener- 
vated by the constant tension under which 
he lives, to which are often added such 
debilitating factors as cold and/or insuf- 
ficient food, cold weather, rain, etc. In 
normal combat conditions, as we knew 
them in Europe, a man was far better off 
carrying almost nothing. 

When we hit the beach on the afternoon 
of D plus 1, we were carrying packs, extra 
ammo, radio equipment and a reel of wire, 
to say nothing of rations, gas mask, M1, 
bayonet. As we pushed inland, I watched 
this load thrown aside. The first thing to 
go was our packs and many of us never saw 
them again. A few got theirs back in 
twenty or thirty days. By that time, none 
of us had any desire for packs. As we went 
on we shed first the bayonet sheath, and 
then often the bayonet itself. 

Within a very few weeks we had worked 
out a system which we more or less fol- 
lowed for the rest of the war. We carried a 
raincoat and half a blanket Cusually Ger- 
man since the Medical Department and the 
supply sergeant objected to the cutting of 
GI blankets) in our rifle or carbine belts, 
spoons in our pockets, and anything else 
we considered absolutely essential inside 
the front of our field jackets or in pockets. 
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A shovel stuck through the belt or hanging 
from it completed our personal equipment. 
A few of us carried ammo bags with per- 
sonal possessions except when on patrol or 
This meant 
that what little we were able to carry was 
real pay load—ammo or essential equip- 
ment 


other very hazardous duty. 


Our outfit was not the only one to so 
unload. I remember when we withdrew 
from Purple Heart Hill in front of St. Lé 
so as to launch an attack on it from the 
flank, we were relieved by a brand-new 
outht of the 35th Division. They were 
carrying machine-gun ammunition wrapped 
around their necks like leis, wearing full 
held packs and carrying all sorts of other 
equipment. I remember how hard they 
stared at us as we filed down the other side 
of the road, rifle in one hand, shovel in the 
rear. But the next time I saw them, they 
too had shed the full-held packs and the 
Strings of ammunition. 

In a semicivilized country, a soldier can 
usually find some items to help provide 
shelter. Only in extreme weather is it wise 
to load him down with extra equipment. 
If he is to fight he has to be light and have 
a low silhouette. 

[ am now an artilleryinan and can hope 
that in case of another war I will be able 
to ride and carry equipment beyond an 
infantryman’s dream of luxury. But if and 
when there is another war, I'd like to see 
the infantryman’s load problem at least 
partially solved. 

Haro tp J. Gorpon, Jr. 
+76 Winthrop Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 


* * * 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

I agree totally with Colonel Marshall's 
article. Extra weight does impair the in 
fantryman’s ability to perform his duty 
without giving him any extra advantages. 
Even a Guardsman can see this. 

Somebody will have to risk his rank~ by 
fighting for the necessary reforms. 

Crit. Donatp G. Apams. 
174th Infantry, NYNG 
23 Montcalm Street 
Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


Bragging 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 

For several years | have read the INFAN- 
rrY JouRNAL with great interest and pleas- 
ure. The October issue, however, was 
marred by an unfortunate bit of bragging 
which appeared on page 5. This is no 
time to play “My outfit is better than 
yours.” In the future | would prefer to 
read of the outstanding things done by the 
outstanding officers and enlisted men of all 
the services which comprise the National 
Military Establishment. 

It is true that I feel a touch of pride 
whenever one of the Army’s leaders is 
selected to some position of high public 
standing. But I am also proud to read of 
the leaders of the fellow services who are 
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selected to positions of high public stand- 
ing. If a careful poll were made of the 
leaders of all the services I believe each 
Service would have many men who have 
done excellent jobs for the United States 
both in and out of uniform. 

The two paragraphs I refer to hardly 
seem consistent with your high standards. 
In the future, gentlemen, I trust that the 
dignity of the INFANTRY JouRNAL will not 
be marred by thoughtless outbursts of pro 
fessional conceit. 

Marruew C. Ryan, Jr. 
3ox 1581, University Station 
Charlottesville, Va. 


7 7 7 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

Colonel Marshall's article is a “hum 
dinger.” Maybe the brass will now go 
places with a program to get some of the 
tons off of the doughboy’s back. 

But—please—let’s add just one ounce to 
the weight—a pellet of methylene chloride 
or some similar cooking component to the 
field ration. Current military publications 
are featuring a “new” and wonderful ration 
but there is still no way for a fighting sol 
dier to heat up his coffee and stew. One 
tiny wafer of this marvelous stuff will brew 
a hot cup of coffee. 

I understand that the Surgeon General 
or someone disapproves of this chemical. 
Would he approve the use of M1 ointment 
or shoe dubbin, or men carrying around 
bottles of gasoline in combat—there are sev 
eral ingenious ways to get a hot cup of 
coffee. 

Lr. Cor. Orvirre A. Cocuran. 
Hs. 2d Battalion, 158th Infantry 
Arizona National Guard 
Phoenix, Arizona 


5 A 7 7 
Permanent General Staff 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

I have noted with interest comments on 
my article on the General Staff published 
in March. The most significant of these is 
“Suasion for Shillelagh” in your September 
issue. 

Lieutenant Colonel Deskjockey makes a 
clear and persuasive statement of the al- 
ternative to a permanent staff corps. 

We agree on the shortcomings of our 
present General Staff organization and the 
need for corrective action. 

We differ only as to whether the radical 
surgery of a permanent staff corps is re- 
quired or the palliative medicines in com- 
mon use are adequate. 

We differ first on what we expect a per- 
manent staff corps to do. My expectation is 
based on the argument that it is logical to 
expect higher performance of a man who 
has a chance to train for his task; and on 
the further argument that the Germans 
have demonstrated clearly how the fruits 
of specialization can be reaped. Lieutenant 
Colonel Deskjockey’s four reasons as to why 
a permanent staff corps would be unde- 
sirable are, briefly: 

(1) It would inbreed paper shufflers. 


(2) It would deprive commanders and 


specialists of staff experience. 

(3) It would produce a rigid and 
nating general staff organization. 

(4) Permanency of assignment \ 
not improve staff work. 

It seems to me that these objection 
ister fears rather than reasonable expecta 
tions. Certainly the German General Staff 
Corps experience gives little ground 
such fears. “Paper shufflers” may apply 
our General Staff Corps, but no infor 
soldier would apply it to the German 
General Staff. The Germans too had | 
shuflers before they organized a permanent 
staff. 

A permanent staff corps, being a i] 


‘body, would have a negligible effect in 


limiting the staff experience of officers in 
other branches of the Army. Again, this 
was the experience of the German Army 
Far from stagnating, the German General 
Staff Corps was a vigorous, active body, 
highly regarded both by the rest of the 
Army and by the German people. Pe: 
manency of assignment did improve their 
staff work. It is beside the point to argue 
that training does not improve the essen 
tial qualities of a man. Training makes 
better use of these essential qualities, and 
any soldier should be the first to admit that 
a trained staff officer is better than an 
untrained staff officer. It should be clear 
also that a casual and general experience is 
not as effective training as specific experi 
ence related to the ultimate objectives. 

Lieutenant Colonel Deskjockey’s pro 
gram for improvements needed to revital 
ize our own General Staff Corps can only 
be achieved through a permanent stat 
corps. For if a career pattern is to be 
worked out so that suitable General Staff 
officers are at an early stage in their careers 
given proper experience, training, and 
education, somebody must decide which 
officers are to follow that pattern. Who 
will decide this important matter? On 
what will he base his decision? Shall we 
have Army-wide examinations or a clandes 
tine huddle in G-1? 

When the officers are selected, somebody 
must follow their careers to insure that the 
officers are developing properly and that 
the initial estimate of their suitability was 
not in error. Does anyone think that G! 
can do these things? These are what branch 
chiefs can do and have done for their per 
sonnel. The General Staff needs its own 
chief. 

I do not follow the argument that we can 
improve the quality of general staff officers 
simply by reducing the number. In our 
present system, it appears inevitable that 
the “personal acquaintance” selections will 
remain in office and that the number as 
signed by “standard personnel selection 
methods” will be reduced. Perhaps those 
remaining will have less time to dabble in 
details, but I see no improvement in qual 
ity. 

I agree, finally, with Lieutenant Colo 
nel Deskjockey that higher morale in the 
General Staff Corps is essential. ‘lhe 
German General Staff had it. 

SHILLELAGH 
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“*Most Authoritative” 
LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL: 


Mutrrary Stupy or THe Crvit War. 
By Kenneth P. Williams. New York: 
Iwo Vol 
s; Maps; Photographs; 


[he Macmillan Company. 
umes. 902 Page 
$12.50 


Reprinted by permission from the 
New York Herald Tribune Book Re 
view, November 6, 1949 

The last chapter of Mr. Williams's 
second volume, after describing the 
kriegspiel that Meade played with Lee 
to a drawn game in October, 1863, ends 
in 1864 with the appointment of a new 
lieutenant general, first to hold that rank 
since Washington, and Lincoln's remark, 
after making him general-in-chief, 
“Grant is the first general I have had.” 
In the preceding chapters Grant has 
been offstage except for short summaries 
of his campaigns in the West, but they 
make clear what Lincoln meant. The 
two volumes are a complex but superbly 
managed study of the entire Civil War 
from Fort Sumter Cin the only chapter 
that is unnecessarily detailed) through 
Chey make four 
fold analysis: the military prob lems the 
United States had to solve, the political 
and economic problems that affected 


the campaigns of 1863. 


them, the problem of command in the 
Union armies, and the campaigns in the 
East. Supporting this main purpose is a 
masterly study of procurement and sup 
ply, logistics, the military use of railroads, 
the administration of the War De ‘part 
ment, and the light which our experi 
ence in two world wars casts on the Civil 
War. 

[Two volumes of Mr. Williams's book 
are still to come. Presumably one will 
treat in detail the campaigns in the West 
through 1863, the other those of 1864 
and 1865 in both the East and the West. 
The present volumes are enough, how- 


a4 


ever, to establish that Lincoln Finds a 
General is the most authoritative military 
history of the Civil War yet written. 
[hat is a strong statement, but it is not 
likely to be che allenged. No one before 
Mr. Williams who has written on so 
large a scale has anchored his work so 
solidly in the primary sources of military 
history. His narrative rests on a close 
and critical study of almost innumerable 
firsthand documents of the war; the 
headquarters and campaign and battle- 
held orders of commanders and their 
subordinates all down the line, the re 
ports of all ranks, the returns of quarter- 
masters and engineers and the War De- 
partment hierarchy, many other official 
papers. Moreover, though Mr. Williams 
is a professor of mathematics (and so 
habituated to impersonal analysis ), he is 
also a military man. He held company, 
field and staff commands in the first 
world war, was a quartermaster colonel 
in the second, and between wars had 
much staff training and experience. He 
is the first trained soldier who has writ- 
ten a large-scale history of the Civil War. 
Finally, it is clear that studying the war 
has been his lifelong avocation: he has 
mastered not only the historical sources 
but the historical literature. 

The book overturns many accepted 
ideas about the war, rewrites much stand- 
ard history, reverses a good many judg- 
ments, changes a good many values. The 
facts it presents, however, make rebuttal 
unlikely. It is not important that even 
Mr. Freeman's work is shown sometimes 
to be in error, for the error is never large. 
His fervor is well known, and it is merely 
warmth of heart when he sometimes as- 
sumes that what Lee’s scouts reported 
accurately described the actual situation, 
or when he ascribes to an unfortunate 
blunder by one of Lee’s subordinates a 
reverse that was the work of Union gen- 
erals or organizations which, to Mr. 


Freeman’s awareness, were hardly ( 


the 
field. It is important that a number of 
sizable misconceptions and mistakes ay; 


turned up in such an established < 
as Henderson’s Stenewall Jackson. The 
result (and this applies to Lee, too 
make Jackson less a demigod | 
greater general. He defeated opponent 
who were better men than his wors) 
ers have made them out to be; he wa 


DV 
far the best subordinate commander jn 
either army till Sherman, Sheridan, and 
Thomas had proved themselves. But he 


made serious mistakes and he was som 
times outgeneraled and outfought, and 
Mr. Williams shows when and how. He 
also makes havoc of a good many recent 
books, most of them products of neo 
Confederate wistaria or of the recent. 
melancholy attempt to rehabilitate Mc 
Clellan. He devotes a whole appendix 
Cone of nine) to the curiously arrogant 
insufliciencies of Fred A. Shannon’s Or 
ganization and Administration of the 
Union Army. 

The most important of his critical re 
examinations is a long study of McClel 
lan, which has surely killed the recent 
McClellan boom for good. He passes 
rather lightly over McClellan’s egotism, 
bombast, and bluff and studies the actual 
conduct of his campaigns. McClellan 
comes out a general who directed his 
army in only one battle and directed it 
badly there, left his subordinates to fight 
the others piecemeal, bungled great op 
portunities from incompetence and some 
thing much like cowardice, earned the 
contempt ot Lee, invariably got panicky 
in the feld, repeatedly misrepresented 
important matters to the President and 
the War Department, sometimes lied to 
them, and was directly responsible for 
Pope’s defeat at Second Bull Run. One 
result of this analysis is a belated demon- 
stration of Pope’s quality; he was the best 
general Lincoln had had so far, daring 
and expert as McClellan was not, he out- 
generaled Lee, would probably have won 
his battle if McCle!lan had obeyed o1 
ders, was not disastrously defeated as it 
was, and was eagerly trying to resume 
the campaign at the moment when Mc 
Clellan procured his retreat. What is 
more important, McClellan’s repeated 
accusations that the War Department 
did not adequately back, support, and 
supply him are proved wrong. The w: rd 
is “proved”—for Mr. W iNiems shows that 
the War Department, Stanton, Lincoln, 
and the entire government and milita 
establishment backed him to the full 
with men, supplies, information, ever) 
kind of accessory assistance and coopera 
tion, and even the flattery he needed so 
urgently. With this demonstration the 
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uses on ideas of final importance 
rican history at large. For a whole 
chool of historians have rested 
» on McClellan’s accusation their 
on that the “Radicals” in Con- 
nd the Administration did not 
win the war too soon. Mr. Wil- 
study shoots the contention to 


e book shows that both the Army 
the Petomac and the government's 
onduct of the war were better than we 
have gradually become accustomed to 
believe. Its account of the speed with 
which the North’s war potential was 
developed is absorbing, and the accom- 
plishment of Lincoln’s administration is 
shown to have been better than that of 
Woodrow Wilson’s and does not suffer 
by comparison with Roosevelt’s. The 
achievements of men like Meigs, Ingalls 
and Haupt get a new burnishing. And 
the reappraisal of the Army's campaigns, 
morale, recuperative ability and fighting 
prowess is frequently arresting. There 
was no panic following Second Bull 
Run; that following First Bull Run has 
been much exaggerated. The Iron Bri- 
gade fought just as well as the Stonewall 
Brigade and sometimes better; it simply 
was not commanded as well. The net 
effect of the whole book is to cut down 
the mythology about the Army of North- 
ern Virginia—and to enhance the repu- 
tations of its generals. 

For it comes in the end to leadership 
—Mr. Freeman’s absorption in Lee's 
Liewtenants and Mr. Williams's final in- 
terest here. And leadership comes in the 
end to moral qualities, to character. The 
awful responsibility of high command 
broke general after general and it was this 
that frustrated or defeated the Northern 
armies in the East so often. McClellan, 
who should have won two campaigns 
and might possibly have won the war 
with the second is not a good example, 
for he was never fit for high command, 
and about Pope we cannot speculate for 
McClellan’s treachery defeated him. But 
though Burnside had some hard luck 
and though bad management behind the 
lines handicapped him, he did not be- 
lieve himself big enough for his job and 
so proved that he wasn’t. Hooker twice 
outgeneraled Lee, but he crumpled un- 
der the kind of responsibility that only 
made Lee more brilliant and more dan- 
gerous. Meade might have won the war 
if he had ordered a counterattack after 
Pickett’s charge. But he had barely been 

dle to bring himself to fight Gettys- 
burg and he did not dare, or could not, 
rise to the opportunity which Lee saw all 

0 clearly and which Lincoln and the 

hole world saw soon afterward. Meade 
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is the saddest casualty in the book. 

This book will produce a whole new 
school of military history. One looks for- 
ward impatiently to the remaining vol- 
umes, but these two are a solid feast, rich, 
various, sometimes breathlessly exciting 
though always cool-minded, and as close 
to being final as we are likely ever to get. 
—Bernarpv De Voro. 


General ‘Hap’ Arnold’s Memoirs 


GLOBAL MISSION. By H. H. Ar 
nold, General of the Air Force. Har- 
per & Brothers. 626 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $5.00. 


General Arnold took part in air power 
development from the days of the 
Wiight brothers to the B-29. Through- 
out World War II he was not only com- 
mander of the AAF but Deputy Chief of 
Staff. He attended nearly every impor- 
tant interallied conference. Despite his 
boyish face and ready smile, Arnold was 
a hard-driving adrninistrator with ideas 
of his own and a singular capacity for 
getting top performance out of his sub- 
ordinates. Long before other parts of the 
armed services were using numbers of 
civilian scientists and specialists, Arnold 
had them on the Air Force payroll. He 
was, I believe, the only top commander 
in Washington who had a staff of men 
whose sole function was “thinking.” 

Arnold did not get to France in World 
War I, but even then he showed original 
thinking. One project that he and “Boss” 
Kettering developed in 1917 was the 
“Bug,” a pilotless aircraft carrying a 
300-pound exp! sive charge. This proj- 
ect, revived in World War II, was a 
forerunner of the German V-1. Distance 
from pay targets and difficulties of con- 
trol caused it to be dropped in the first 
war, and in the second it was passed up 
in favor of precision bombing. Arnold 
never intended to make the German 
mistake of 1944-45 when they launched 
a relatively small number of guided mis- 
siles at Britain. He was going to shoot 
the works with thousands upon thou- 
sands of “Bugs.” 

Though closely associated with Gen- 
eral Billy Mitchell in the early struggle 
for air arm recognition, Arnold did not 
share Mitchell's genius for martyrdom. 
He had too much sense to think you 
could advance air power by merely pull- 
ing Army and Navy beards. Arnold 
knew that the day of the airplane was 
coming and nothing could stop it. It 
was just a question of who would be 
around to direct it when it came. Mitch- 
ell got the headlines and the court- 
martial. Arnold was in the pilot's seat 


when World War II arrived. 
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Hap Arnold never confused air 


we 
with airplanes. To his way of th king 
air power was something capable ©: stra. 
tegic as well as tactical use. |; wa: 
something made up of long-range | ,eay, 
bombers, medium bombers, lon¢ and 
short-range fighters in balanced re 
constantly maintained by an adequate 
flow of replacements. The backbone 
was the heavy bomber. He m: t 


clear that no Chief of Staff ever gave his 
concepts of air power a sympathetic 
hearing until the day of George C. Mar. 
shall. 

In contrast to RAF night area bomb 
ing, Arnold committed our Air Force to. 
a program of high-altitude dayligh: 
cision bombing of selected targets in 
Europe. It was a twin program aimed at 
crippling German war industry and 
forcing the German Air Force to waste 
itself in defense of the Reich, thus to 
attain the air supremacy needed for suc 
cessful invasion of Europe. We already 
know from the first two volumes of the 
official AAF history that this was an ex- 
tremely difficult assignment. At the out 
set we did not have a long-range fighter 
plane capable of escorting bombers deep 
into Europe. General Arnold makes it 
very clear that he never thought we 
could do the job without fighter escort 
He also admits that the Air Force got its 
answer to the long-range fighter prob 
lem, the P-51, largely by accident. He 
admits, too, that the Air Force failed to 
come up with an efficient reconnaissance 
plane. 

Those who try to discredit the stra 
tegic bombing program by pointing to 
the fact that both Germany and Japan 
had more planes at the end of the war 
than at the beginning, get short shrift in 
these pages. General Arnold says they 
had some planes left, numbers of them, 
but no air power. He takes justifiable 
pride in the fact that our Air Force was 
the only one that had a workable plan 
for expansion and replacement. It grew 
in strength constantly in spite of losses. 

Though he defended high-altitude 
daylight precision bombing in Europe, 
General Arnold sanctioned the decision 
of the Twentieth Air Force in its final 
operations against Japan to bomb pr: 
marily at night from low altitudes. ‘I here 
was also a shift from the concept of the 
heavily ariaed bomber fighting its way 
to the target and back to less armament 
and more bomb tonnage. By then we 
had apparently come over to the British 
idea of area bombing, although the 
Japanese Air Force was a sick pigeon by 
that time, not to be compared with the 
German Air Force of 1942-44. 


exeral Arnold is also a gifted nat 
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nd storyteller. His book belongs 
library of every military reader 
in be read with great profit by 
citizen.—Lr. Cor. H. A. De 


D. 


Vital Books on Russia 


STALIN: A Poxrricat Brocrapny. By 
ac Deutscher. Oxford University 
Press. 600 Pages; Index; Illustrated. 


rHE FOREIGN POLICY OF SO- 

VIET RUSSIA, Volume II, 1936- 

1941. By Max Beloff. Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. 434 Pages; Index. 

Soviet foreign policy, despite its vital 
importance and fascination and despite 
the oceans of ink spilt daily over it in the 
press, has until quite recently remained 
almost without serious discussion. It is 

nly now, as the result of several meri- 
torious efforts that we can at last think 
of piecing together the fragmentary and 
partisan accounts hitherto available. 

Primary acknowledgment must go to 
Mr. Deutscher’s new biography of Stalin, 
a work remarkable in its comprehensive- 
ness of theme, mastery of detail, balance 
of judgment, and skill of presentation. 

he tendency, both on the part of the 
adherents and opponents of the Soviet 
system, has been to emphasize its un- 
deviating consistency with its doctrinal 
Marxist bases. Mr. Deutscher’s reinter- 
pretation instead brilliantly demonstrates 
the gradual growth and remarkable 
fluidity of Soviet domestic and foreign 
policy within the general Marxist frame- 
work. Thus the most important aspects 
of the early part of his story are not so 
much his study of Stalin’s own begin- 
nings in quaint Georgian surroundings, 
but his analysis of the doctrinal struggles 
and splits within the ranks of the Rus- 
sian Marxists, out of which the Bolshe- 
vik party under Lenin’s leadership gradu- 
ally emerged. He shows the original con- 
viction, strange as it sounds to us today, 
of all Russian Marxists that the revolu- 
tion they were aiming at could not be 
other than democratic and bourgeois. 
Then he discusses the original split aris- 
ing from Lenin’s insistence upon a dis- 
ciplined militant party, and then the 
final consolidation after the revolution 
of February 1917, when Lenin returned 
to St. Petersburg, swung the Bolshevik 
party around to the opposite course of a 
proletarian revolution. 

Mr. Deutscher then analyzes the proc- 
ess by which the Bolshevik party was 
transformed. With its strict discipline, 
its freedom of inner controversy, and its 
intense ideological tournaments in which 
Lenin himself delighted in taking a 
leading part, it was changed in less than 
ten years, into the regimented “mono- 
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lithic” bloc of Stalin’s totalitarian regime. 
Once Lenin's personality and authority 
were out of the way, the path was free 
for Stalin to dominate one group after 
the other of his rivals. 

Basically this deadly struggle for 
power and survival raged about issues of 
“internal policy”: party standing, party 
discipline, organization and tactics, social 
and economic policy. Gradually, how- 
ever, there emerged from it also sharper 
differences in the attitude and aims of 
the Soviet Union from those of the 
capitalistic world at large. Originally 
there had been no doubt or discus 
sion on this score. The proletarian revo- 
lution which, contrary to all their for 
mer teachings, they had suddenly suc- 
ceeded in bringing about in Soviet Rus- 
sia, could be but a spark, a beginning. 
To complete it, it would be necessary to 
carry the revolutionary front on into 
the industrialized countries—England, 
France and Germany. There the highly 
developed labor movements would evolve 
the forms of the new communist society 
and then carry them backward to ad 
vanced Russia. Against this hitherto un 
questioned dogma, which had found its 
strongest exponent in Leon Trotsky, 
Stalin raised an opposing concept. At 
first mainly to fight Trotsky, but with 
ever-increasing conviction and unflag- 
ging assertion, he supported the idea of 
“revolution in one country.” Without in 
any way denying the ultimate objective 
of total world revolution, Stalin insisted 
more and more strongly, that Russia was 
not so backward that she could not at- 
tempt to bring the communist revolution 
to full completion within her own bor 
ders, nor so weak that she could not hope 
to survive even with a ring of capitalist 
enemies. Internally, the consequences 
of this new dogma drove him to impose 
upon the country the tremendous efforts 
and privations of the successive Five- 
Year Plans. Externally, it paved the way 
for sharp revision of Soviet foreign pol- 
icy from its original belief in the im- 
minence of world revolution to extreme 
scepticism and to confidence in the real- 
ity of a long-term conflict, possibly lasting 
several decades, between Russia and the 
capitalist world. 

The immediate expression of this in 
1925 was the attempt to create a rap 
prochement of the two wings of the 
Marxist movement, the Second (Social 
ist) and the Third (Communist) Inter 
national; and the endeavor to adapt the 
support given to the Chinese revolution 
to its middle-class allies, as well as to im- 
prove Soviet-British relations through 
closer relations between Russia and Brit- 
ish trade union leaders. All three failed, 
with the result that in 1928 Stalin swung 
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The Fireside Cook Book wins 
our nomination for 1949’s most 
practical and most beautiful book. 
In it is a lifetime of good eating 
—1,217 tested recipes—all simple 
enough for the novice—delicious 
enough for the most demanding 
master chef—complete enough for 
years of imaginative menus with- 
out a repetition. 

This book was especially de- 
signed to keep it from looking like 
one of those cook books that 
would be more at home in the anti- 
wae atmosphere of a chemist’s 
laboratory than in a kitchen. The 
more than 1200 recipes have been 
decorated with hundreds of gay, 
seme a gue. color pictures— 

autiful pictures that are also 
practical, giving visual aid for 
many cooking operations. 

The Fireside Cook Book devotes 
a complete chapter to the art of 
outdoor cookery, another to the 
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the helm around once more with the 
thesis, accepted by the Sixth Congress of 
the Communist International, that capi- 
talism was facing a new catastrophic eco- 
nomic crisis. Yet his basic policy of carry- 
ing through “socialism in one country” in 
Russia continued. The only practical 
effect of the intensification of the Comin- 
tern’s ultra-radical propaganda was to 
turn it against its Socialist brethren at 
the moment when these, as in Germany, 
were turning to them for a common 
front against the rising menace of Nazi- 
ism. So completely blind was Stalin to 
the significance and destructive dynam- 
ism of the Nazis that even after Hitle- 
had come to power and immediately be- 
gan to suppress the German Communist 
Party with unprecedented brutality, he 
failed to take up that challenge. It was 
not until the summer of the following 
year, 1934, after all his efforts to main- 
tain relations with Hitler had been re- 
buffed, that he finally came to the con- 
clusion of the need for yet another 
radical shift in his foreign policy. 

When at last the change came, how- 
ever, it was radical and complete. Since 
the Soviet Union now found herself, for 
the first time since the end of the Civil 
War, seriously menaced both by Hitler's 
growing power in the West and the re 
surgent dynamism of Japanese expansion 
in the East, the entire emphasis of 
Stalin’s policy was now thrown upon the 
consolidation of the existing werld sys- 
tem. From agitation for the revision of 
the Versailles Treaty, Soviet foreign pol- 
icy shifted to its support, entered Sep- 
tember 1934 the League of Nations 
—Lenin’s “robbers’ den.” And there it 
soon made itself known through the 
mouth of Litvinov, the foremost lw 
of collective security and defense of 
democracy against fascism. 

But once again Stalin’s policy failed 
in its efforts to reconcile fundamentally 
irreconcilable tendencies in an uneasy 
temporary alignment. His main en- 
deavor, which was to persuade the West- 
ern powers to accept definite commit- 
ments, led to no results. The Franco- 
Soviet pact of mutual assistance re- 
mained a mere scrap of paper, for all 
efforts to supplement it with a hard and 
fast military convention were politely 
turned down by the French. In fact, the 
acrimonious debates waged over its rati- 
fication in the French houses of parlia- 
ment in the spring of 1936 probably con- 
tributed more to split up and alienate 
French public opinion than the pact was 
worth. In the same manner the effort 
through the French and Spanish Com- 
munist parties to set up Popular Fronts 
dedanal to bolster the resistance against 
the Nazi-Fascist enemies, led to the op- 





posite result. Whatever Stalin’s i: 
tions might be, he could not undo 
at a moment's notice revolutionar 
tentialities of these Fronts. Thei 
tories raised the anticapitalist temper of 
the working classes, carried their leaders 
with them, shook France by strikes, mass 
meetings and demonstrations, and pro- 
voked in Spain a civil war. This not 
only contributed decisively to bringing 
Hitler and Mussolini together, but also 
alienated French and British leadership 
from the Soviet Union. By the time Hit. 
ler's policy of expansion took on an ey- 
plosive character, Russia was almost com- 
pletely isolated, despite all of Stalin's 
efforts, a state of affairs which was 
openly revealed to the world at Munich, 

This isolation made any new shift 
toward an understanding with Hitler 
doubly dangerous and difficult. In Mr. 
Deutscher’s opinion the emphasis of 
Stalin’s subtle double game in the next 
eleven months still lay upon an alliance 
with the Western powers. In his famous 
speech of March 1939, the door was stil] 
kept wide open for them. The other 
door, for Hitler, was barely left ajar. In 
fact, despite the obvious reluctance of 
their leadzrs he seems, in the author's 
opinion, to have been ready to join them 
up to the last critical weeks. But in the 
race for his favor Hitler held the stronger 
cards. Only through an alliance with 
him could Stalin hope to achieve what 
had now become the new goal of his am- 
bition—the hope of sitting back as a spec- 
tator and letting his capitalist rivals ex- 
haust themselves, before finally stepping 
in as an arbiter. An alliance with the 
West would have obliged Russia to fight 
from the first day. 

At this point in his book the wealth of 
Russian sources, from which Mr. Deut- 
scher has so far drawn his remarkable 
reconstruction of Stalin’s domestic and 
foreign policy comes abruptly to an end. 
For Russian foreign policy during and 
after World War II we are, as he points 
out, almost entirely dependent upon the 
indirect secondhand inferences to be 
drawn from the accounts of German, 
British and American observers. ‘The 
picture he draws from them continues to 
be illuminating and suggestive, but we 
cannot always accept it. 

However, Mr. Deutscher’s detailed 
analysis of the wartime evolution of Sta- 
lin’s policy gives for the first time a really 
full picture of all its aspects. He is most 
convincing in his contrast of Stalin's mili- 
tary leadership with that of Hitler. Above 
all, he presents an excellent synopsis of 
Stalin’s relations with the Western Allies 
and the gradual emergence and solution 
of the issues in dealing with the Second 
Front, the guarantee of Russia’s western 
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cations in 1939 and 1940, the Pol- 

juestion, the development of the 

> out of zones of influence in 

e, the plans for a condominium 

the war. But the specter that 

ed the Allies right up to Teheran, 

possibility of a separate peace be- 

n Stalin and Hitler, is barely 
hed upon. 

erhaps the most interesting, certainly 

he most controversial, part of Mr. Deut- 

scher’s story is his attempt at an analysis 

of the motives of Stalin’s postwar policy. 

As the title of his last chapter, “Dialec- 
tics of Victory,” indicates, he sees Stalin 
on the horns of a dilemma. Having 
brought his country by a desperate effort 
to victory, he is unable to provide the 
miracle his nation expected from victory 

the reconstruction of the ravages of the 
war and the raising of the standard of 
living. 

The force of Mr. Deutscher’s interpre- 
tation of Soviet foreign policy arises from 
its strict concentration upon the basic 
issues as reflected in the Soviet Union’s 
relations with the key non-Communist 
states—Germany, Britain, France, and, 
from 1941 onward, the United States. 
The weakness is not only an oversimpli- 
fication, but the almost complete neglect 
of other contrasts and influences, which 
did play their role in the shaping of 
Soviet policy. A useful complement and 
corrective of Mr. Deutscher’s brilliant, 
but one-sided interpretation, is that of 
another British author, Max Beloff. His 
is a detailed, documented and scholarly 
discussion of Soviet foreign policy dur- 
ing the crucial decade 1931-41. Mr. 
Beloff’s work is in almost every respect 
the opposite of Deutscher’s. It is an 
exhaustive array of facts and footnotes, 
with only a slender thread of interpre- 
tation. The scope and variety of the 
materials are amazing, even though 
some very obvious key sources, such as 
the records of the Tokyo war crimes 
trials, are left out. This last point is all 
the more regrettable in view of the great 
attention which Mr. Beloff devotes to 
the little known subject of the Soviet 
Union’s relations with the Far East and 
the Orient in general.—Hersert Rosin- 
SKI. 
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CORAL SEA, MIDWAY AND SUB- 
MARINE ACTIONS: May 1942- 
Aucusr 1942. Volume IV of History 
of United States Naval Operations in 
World War II. By Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son. Atlantic-Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. 307 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; 
Index; $6.00. 


June 4, 1942 was the “Black Day” for 
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the Japanese, the day when the Battle of 
Midway presaged defeat for Nippon. It 
also touched off another battle which 
has been flaring up ever since—between 
land- and air-based air power, which 
culminated in the Battle of the B-36 this 
summer. 

One Flying Fort strafed a Jap car- 
rier, killed a couple of men and knocked 
out an AA gun. “This was the only 
damage which the B-17s inflicted on the 
enemy. The performance of land-based 
air [was] most disappointing, both in 
bombing and searching.” Honors went 
to the Navy carrier-based dive bombers 
which sank four carriers, turned the Jap- 
anese away from Fiji, New Caledonia 
and New Zealand and persuaded the 
Japanese strategists that they would be 
lucky if they could settle for a negotiated 
peace. 

“Raymond A. Spruance emerged from 
this battle one of the greatest fighting 
and thinking admirals in American naval 
history,” believes Morison. His account 
of Midway substantiates this belief. 

Morison extols the Navy, but does not 
gloss over its shortcomings. The absurd 
policy that kept torpedo officers ignorant 
of how the magnetic-influence exploder 
in the torpedo warhead worked was typi 
cal of ordnance thinking. Torpedoes 
which consistently ran under the target 
prompted one lieutenant commander in 
the undersea service to write bitterly in 
an official report, “To make round trips 
of 8,500 miles into enemy waters to gain 
attack positions undetected within 800 
yards of enemy ships, only to find that 
torpedoes run deep and over half the 
time will fail to function, seems to me 
an undesirable manner of gaining infor- 
mation which might be determined anv 
morning within a few miles of a torpedo 
station in the presence of comparatively 
few hazards.” 

Facts like these are scattered through 
Morison’s book, and are given their true 
perspective. This fourth volume of his 
history tells how the United States 
turned the corner from defeat to victory 
with the first of the great carrier actions 
of the war in the Battle of the Coral Sea. 
Then comes the decisive Battle of Mid- 
way and the Japanese thrust at the 
Aleutians, which ended with their occu- 
pation of Attu and Kiska. The coura- 
geous submarine attacks against Japa- 
nese shipping, and the part they played 
in the Makin raid are told with gusto. 
The last part of the book is devoted to 
the beginnings cf the Solomon Islands 
operations, and the frantic planning and 
preparation for Operation SHOESTRING 
—the landings at Guadalcanal and Tu- 
lagi in August of 1942. 
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A Bio graphy of Wade 


Ham ptono f South Carolina 
By Manly Wade Wellman 


An authoritative study of the 
life of Wade Hampton—Southern 
planter, courageous fighter, com- 
mander of the Confederate cav- 
alry, state Governor, United States 
Senator, and above all a true 
American. General Hampton's 
military record is inspiring in it- 
self, but his fight for the South- 
ern cause after the war and his 
service in the U.S. Senate show the 
true greatness of this man who 
rose above claims of party and 
region. 487 pages; illustrated. 


$5.00 


The Herit age 


of simerica 


Edited by Henry Steele 
Commager and Allan Nevins 


The revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of this popular book is now 
available. THE HERITAGE OF 
AMERICA is a new approach to 
the story of America—a story told 
by the men who actually saw the 
events that are described. Selec- 
tions from documents such as 
Christopher Columbus's journal 
up to a newspaperman’s eyewit- 
ness account of the atomic bomb 
at Nagasaki bring life to each 
period of America’s history. 

The authors, both distinguished 
American historians, have united 
their abilities to produce this ex- 
cellent book. 438 _ illustrations. 
1,227 pages. 


$5.00 
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The Egyptian. Waltari .. 
A Rage to Live. O'Hara 
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Father of the Bride. Streeter. $2.50 
The Big Fisherman. 
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Loving. Green 
Point of No Return. 
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General 
White Collar Zoo. Barnes. .$1.00 
Waters of Siloe. Merton. . .$3.59 
Seven Storey Mountain. 

Merton . $3.00 
Peace of Soul. Sheen $3.00 
The Mature Mind. 

Overstreet a $2.75 
W. C. Fields. Taylor ..... .$3.50 
Autobiography of Will 

Rogers. Day 
Man From Nazareth. 


Fosdick .. : . $3.00 
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Captain Morison seems to be getting 
well into the swing of his fourteen- 
volume history, and this one is written 
much more comfortably than the pre- 
ceding three volumes. His narrative is 
livelier, though his facts seem as solid 
as ever, and he writes with a judicious 


impartiality. R. G. McC. 


American Army Men in Russia 
GUESTS OF THE KREMLIN. By 


Lt. Col. Robert G. Emmens. The 
Macmillan Company. 291 Pages; 
$3.00. 


Lieutenant Colonel Emmens, co-pilot 
of one of the B-25s which bombed Tokyo 
in the famous Doolittle raid of 1942, 
tells here the story of what happened 
afterward to himself and the other four 
crew members. For some reason their 
plane had used more gas than it should 
have when they arrived over Tokyo. 
Chey dropped their bombs, and then 

with some uneasiness—headed for the 
nearest px ssible place to land—Siberia. 

For the next thirteen months, these 
five young Americans were interned 

imprisoned might be a more accurate 
word) because the Russians were un- 
willing to offend the Japanese. The 
prisoners soon caught on to the policy 
that guided their captors: plenty of 
vodka, and never a truthful answer to 
any question. [he Americans were trans- 
ported into a good many old corners of 
Russia but never knew where they were 
going until they got there. Once there, 
they never knew how long they were 
going to stay until they were on their 
way to somewhere else. This made for 
an unsettled kind of existence, but it did 
also give the Americans a chance to see 
Russia and the Russians. They learned 
a little of the language and talked to all 
kinds of people. They were appalled at 
the ignorance, poverty, filth, and general 
misery which they saw. They had all 
heard some good reports about commu- 
nism before they got to Russia. But 
what they saw there soon changed such 
notions. As the author says, on the last 
page of his book: “We were better Amer- 
icans for our experience. Any sympathies 
we may have had for the Soviets or their 
professed communism were dispelled by 
our having been there.” 

Guests of the Kremlin is a well written 
book, filled with anecdotes and humor- 
ous stories of daily difficulties. It is also 
a good adventure story—particularly to- 
ward the end where Colonel Emmens 
tells of their hazardous escape into 
Persia. It's good reading all the way 
through. But more than that, it is also a 
singularly effective exposure of the weak- 
nesses within the Russian system. Colo- 








THE WAY WEST 


By A. B. Guthrie, |r. 


A new novel, by the author of 
The Big Sky, that also is destined 
to become a best seller. Expertly 
written, exciting and wholly be- 
lievable, THE WAY WEST is 
one of the few really important 
works of fiction of the year. It 
tells the story of a wagon train 
and its journey through the un 
tamed West. 


$3.50 


THE POTOMAC 


By Frederick Gutheim 


This latest addition to the 
Rivers of America series is a real 
piece of creative history. The Po- 
tomac’s story starts before the day 
of the white man, when it was an 
Indian traders’ river, goes on to 
tell of the dramatic struggle for 
western trade, of Civil War bat- 
tles, and Washington’s growth— 
all interwoven with tales of fa- 
mous (and infamous) Americans 
of the region. 

A fine book for the student of 
American history or inhabitants 
of the Potomac area. Illustrated by 
Mitchell Jamieson. 


$4.00 


Order from 
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wus from home: The Barnes 


port On Family Behavior 


HOME SWEET ZOO 


By Clare Barnes, |r. 


(Here’s a sample) 


“Maybe you'd better phone the plumber after 
ali, dear.” 


Clare Barnes has done it again! His 
latest book, portraying American family 
life, is every bit as hilarious as White 
Collar Zoo. Home Sweet Zoo is an en- 
tirely new collection of all-too-human 
animal photographs—each one imper- 
sonating a neighbor, relative, member 
of your own family, or yourself—all 
riotously captioned. 


$1.00 











A National Best Seller! 
WHITE COLLAR ZOO 


By Clare Barnes, Jr. 


The book that is sweeping the coun- 
try! A laugh on every page, unless 
you're the guy who can’t find the humor 
in the page you’re on. 

On every page, is a bird or a fish or 
an animal, perfectly harmless till you 


come to the captions—wicked, witty, 
and so true. 


Buy a copy today, and see if you can 
find the Old Man, or the Chief of Staff 
—or yourself. 


Only $1.00 


Order from 
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1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 
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nel Emmens was astonished that such 
conditions could exist, and shocked into 
apprehension lest the doctrine be al- 
lowed to spread. Here is his closing 
paragraph: 

“This is the Russia we saw. This is the 
Russia which exists today. That these 
descriptive lines should ever be used to 
picture life in these United States is un- 
thinkable. And yet, communism, like a 
malignant scab on the skin of the world, 
is spreading north, south, east and west. 


FIGHT IT!”—M. S. Lrvesarcer. 


He Applied His Seat to the Chair 
I WANTED TO WRITE. By Ken 
neth Roberts. Doubleday & Company. 

471 Pages; $3.50. 

Mr. Roberts's account of his long writ 
ing career contains proof of the state 
ment by another well-known author that 
writing is in sizable part the application 
of the seat of the trousers to the chair of 
the writing desk. As a young man he 
thought little of working sixteen and 
eighteen hours a day for weeks on end. 
Moreover, he knew very early what he 
wanted to do—write books; and though 
he had begun a newspaper career of 
considerable promise, he left it soon to 
write on his own account. 

There is naturally much in this book 
for any man with the inclination to do 
either part-time or full-time writing. 
And it has its special interest for the non- 
writing military reader in Mr. Roberts's 
account of the work and research he put 
into his famous military novels, Arundel, 
Rabble in Arms, Northwest Passage, and 
the rest. Arundel and The March to 
Quebec, his non-fiction history of the 
terrible march from New England 
through the swamps of Maine and Can 
ada, were both the subject of consider 
able study early in World War I, when 
our forces began extensive jungle fight 
ing.—G. V. 


DRINKING’S NOT THE PROB 
LEM. By Charles Clapp, Jr. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 179 Pages; 
$2.50. 

The problem, says Mr. Clapp, is not 
the drinking but what drives us to it. 
And the drive he has in mind is not the 
tiredness, the daily external difficulties 
of living, or the acute personal distress 
such as grief, which are often said to 
drive people to drink. It is rather the 
inner and unrealized anxiety that causes 
a man or woman to drink in the effort 
to escape the anxiety. 

His book, the author insists, is not for 
alcoholics. It is for those who are prob 
ably going to be alcoholics. He gives 
simple rules for telling whether you are 
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JOHNSON TARGET GUN 


$6.50 
and the 


BULL’S-EYE INDOOR 
PISTOL 


BOTH for only 
$10.00 


You and your friends can have 
fun and develop top marksman- 
ship at the same time with these 
grand Christmas gifts—the new, 
improved 1949 model of the John- 
son Target Gun and the Bull’s-eye 
Indoor Target Pistol. Both are 
completely safe and extremely ac- 
curate. 

Included with each gun is a 
complete indoor range—targets, 
target frame, backstop, pellets and 
extra propelling bands. 

The perfect, long-lasting gift 
for your sharpshooter friends or 
children. 


Order today from 
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1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 











headed in that direction, and sound 
advice on what to do about it. 

Drinking's Not the Problem is a very 
and useful book based on modern medi- 
cine and psychology. It will help any 
military leader to get a better under- 
standing of the drinking of his men who 
drink to excess, and will give some lead- 
ers an insight into their own tenden- 
cies.—G. V. 


Books Received 
LIFE AMONG THE DOCTORS. By 
Paul de Kruif. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany. 470 Pages; Index; $4.75. “How 
our doctors are combining new scientific 
miracles with the religion of the good 
Samaritan, bringing great hope to man- 


kind.” 


THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING GUIDE 
TO MUSICAL ENJOYMENT. By 
George R. Marek. Rinehart & Company. 
342 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.50. 


THE CASE OF GENERAL YAMA- 
SHITA. By A. Frank Reel. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 324 Pages; 
$4.00. 


LANGUAGE IN THOUGHT AND AC- 
TION. By S. I. Hayakawa. Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. 344 Pages; Index; 
$2.75. 


ATLANTIS: Tse ANTEDILUVIAN 
Wor.p. Edited by Egerton Sykes. 
Harper & Brothers. 355 Pages; Index; 
$4.50. A re-do of an 1882 book with the 
latest on the theory of the Lost Conti- 


nent. 


WHERE MY SHADOW FALLS: Two 
Decapes oF Came Detection. By 
Leon G. Turrou. Doubleday & Com- 
pany. 224 Pages; $2.75. The memoirs 
of a former FBI man and Army CID 
official. 


THE DYNAMICS OF HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS. Three volumes. By Richard 
W. Wetherill. D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany. $2.75 each volume; $6.95 set. 
How to Succeed With People, 356 
Pages; How to Put Your Ideas Across, 
345 Pages; How to Get Leadership and 
Influence, 353 Pages. 


FOOTBALL OFFICIAL GUIDE 1949. 
A. S. Barnes & Company. 287 Pages; 
Illustrated; $1.00. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 0}! 


THE 


USSR. Edited by S. S. Balzak y. 5 


Vasyutin, and Y. G. Feigin. T} 
millan Company. 620 Pages; M 
dex; $10.00. 


THE WORLD AS I SEE IT. By 
Einstein. Philosophical Library 
Pages; $2.75. An abridged edi: 
Dr. Einstein’s first general book. 


TROUT FISHING. By Dan H 
Decorations by William J. Sch 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. A ; 
complete text on a favorite sport 


dreds of thousands of Americans. 


WOMEN ARE HERE TO STA\ 
Agnes Rogers. Harper & Brothe: 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 
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ADAM TO ATOM. By Dr. Roger Shaw. 
The Society of American Military Engi- 
neers. 59 Pages; Illustrated; $1.50, A 
short military history of the world which 
first appeared in The Military Engineer. 
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Makers of Modern Strategy ............ 5.00 
Sea Power in Machine Age (Brodie) .... 3.75 
a OS aa oo er 25 
Technique of Modern Arms (Muller) ... 2.50 
To the Arctic (Mirsky) ............... 5.00 

Toward a New Order of Sea Power 
SUMED C5500 ceed weadea vee vee 3.75 


SUPPLY, PROCUREMENT AND 
LOGISTICS 
For Want of a Nail (Supply in War) ... 5.00 
Pipe Line to Battle (Water Supply) ..... 25 
Knudsen (Procurement in WW II) .... 3.75 


48 Million Tons to Eisenhower; paper .25 
cloth 2.00 


ADMINISTRATION, COURTS- 
MARTIAL, ETC. 


Manual for Courts-Martial, 1949, Air- 














New Articles of War (Wiener) ..... 
Advances in Military Medicine, 2 vols. 
Company Administration; paper . 
Control of Venereal Disease . 

Group Feeding ....... ¥ 
Handbook for Nurses Aides ; 
Medical Soldier's Handbook . 
Military Medical Manual ..... 
Military Preventive Medicine 
Preventive Maintenance ... 

Wartime Medicine ........ 


THE U. S. AND THE WORLD 


Road to Survival (Vogt) .......... 
New Compass of the World ..... 
Balance of Tomorrow (Strausz-Hupé) 
Balkan Background (Newman) .... 
Behind the Silken Curtain aide 
Berlin Diary (Shirer) : 
Calculated Risk (Armstrong) 
China: A Short er 
Danger From the East ..... 
Europe (Alington) ............. 
Hate, Hope & High Explosives (Eliot) 
Inside U. S. A. (Gunther) ........ 
Introducing Australia (Grattan) ... 
Introduction to India (Moraes) ... 
Japan and the Japanese ........... 
Last Chance in China (Freda Utley) . 
Making of Modern China (Lattimore) 
The Middle East (Ben-Horin) ..... 
Modern Arms & Free Men (Bush) .. 
New Cycle in Asia (Isaacs) ........ 
New Slavery (Major Nickerson) . 

Or Forfeit Freedom (Johnson) ... 
Our Plundered Planet (Osborn) ...... 
Our Share of Night (Middleton) .... 
Peace or Power (Butler) ............ 
Rape of Poland (Mikolajczyk) ..... 
Revolt in Asia (Payne) ............. 
Speaking Frankly (Secretary Byrnes) .. 
Thunder Out of China (White) ..... 
Time for Decision (Sumner Welles) 
Where Are We Heading? (Welles) . 


MANUALS 


1-240 Arctic Manual .......... 


5-35 Engr Reference Data ...... a. 


5-230 Topographic Drafting ..... 


6-20 Tactical Employment of FA .. 
Signal Comm. 


7-25 Hq. Co., Intel., 
14-501 
14-502 
14-904 


Officers Pay and Allowances . 


EM Pay and Allowances ..... 
Lost and Damaged Property .. 
14-1010 Property Auditing, Procedures. 


17-27. Armd 81mm Mortar Sq and Plat .20 
17-40 Armored Infantry Company... .30 
19-5 ee 35 
21-11 FM First Aid For Soldiers .... «15 
21-15 Clothing and Equipment ..... 20 
21-20 Physical Training ........... 1,00 
21-25 Elem Map and Aerial Photos .._ .20 
Se  “ . 6 ccd. > chaanesens 20 
21-40 Def Against Chemical Attacks. .50 
21-105 Engineers Soldiers Handbook.. .25 
21-250 Army Instruction ..........-- A5 
21-510 Army Arithmetic ..........-- .20 
23-25 Bayonet Manual ............ 10 
23-35 Auto Pistol Cal 45 ........ 35 
23-40 Thompson SMG Cal 45 M1928A1 .15 
23-41 Submachine Gun Cal 45, M3... .15 
23-55 Browning M. G, Cal 30 ...... 50 
25-10 Motor Transport .........--. 30 
26-5 Interior Guard Duty .......-.. 10 
Faree.. eee Wee. ..«s oa.<100.60+- 25 
101-5 SOFM STAFF Combat Orders. 25 
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NAL 


SPORTING WEAPONS 


- Gunsmithing (Vickery) 
ifles and Cartridges (Taylor)... 
Guncraftsman (Howe) 
tion (Johnson and Haven) .... 
c Pistol Marksmanship 
ichenbach ) weal 
¢ oe and Marksmanship 


me ~ Rifles & Cartridges (Keith)... 
wder Snapshots (Sherlock) 
1k of Rifles (Chapel) 
s Flight (Mann) 
ges (Logan) 
ges (Identification) . : 
ymmonsense Shotgun Shooting (Haven) 6.00 
» Guide to Handloading (Sharpe) . . . 10.00 
mprehensive Small Arms Manual 2.50 
anaee Gunsmithing 2.00 
, Pistols and Revolvers (George) .. 4.00 
iments of a Handgunner 4.50 
i = os Fancy Revolver Shooting 
(McGivern) 5.00 
Firearms of the Confederacy 12.50 
Five Cent. of Gunsmiths, etc. (Heer)... . 10.50 
Gun Care & Repair (Chapel) 5.00 
Gun Collector's Values ene 
New edition ..... lata xt ds 
Gun Collecting (Chapel) .. 3.00 
Gun Digest, 1949 edition (Jacobs) ..... 1.50 
Gun Fun with Safety (Damon) 6.00 
Gunnerman’s Gold (Bigelow) 7.50 
Gunsmith’s Manual (Stile-Harrison) .... 4.00 
Hand Cannon to Automatic (Logan) .... 5.00 
Hatcher's Notebook (Hatcher) 5.00 
Hunting Rifle (Whelen) 5.00 
Kentucky Rifle (Dillin) 7.50 
Mastering the Pistol ( Fisher) 3.00 
Mastering the Rifle ( Fisher) 2.75 
Mauser Weapons (Smith) 5.00 
Military and Sporting Rifle Shoeting .... 4.50 
Modern Gunsmith (Howe) 2 vols. ..... 15.00 
Modern Gunsmithing (Baker) 
Muzzle Flashes (Lenz) 
Muzzle Loading Rifle (Cline) . wT A 
Muzzle Loading Cap Lock Rifle (Roberts) 7.50 
NRA Book of Rifles Vol. II 
NRA Book of Pistols & Revolvers Vol. I. . 10.00 
Our Rifles (Sawyer) 5.00 
Pistol & Revolver Shooting (Roper) .... 2.49 
Practical Dope on the .22 (Ness) 4.00 
Practical Dope on Big Bore (Ness) ..... 5.00 
Practical Manual for Guns (Decker) .... 
Principles of Firearms (Balleisin) 
Professional Gunsmithing (Howe) 
Remington Handguns (Karr) 
Rifle in America (Sharpe) 
Rifles for Large Game (Keith) 
Rimfire Rifleman (Brown) 
Shooting Muz. Ldg. Handguns (Haven). 
Shots at Whitetails 
Single Shot Rifles (Grant) 
Sixguns, Cart. and Loads (Keith) 
Sixguns and Bull’s-eyes (Reichenbach) .. 
Small Arms Design, Vols. I and II 
(Whelen) 
Small Arms of the World (Smith) 
Small Game-Varmint Rifles (Stembers) . 
Smith and Wesson Handguns 
Sporting Guns (O’Conor) 
Telescopic Rifle Sights (Whelen) 
Textbook of Automatic Pistols (Wilson) . 
Pistols and Revolvers (Hatcher) . 
Thermodynamics of Firearms (Robinson) 2.75 
Twenty-two Cal. Varmint Rifles (Landis) 5.00 
Ultimate in Rifle Precision (BRSA Year- 
book) 


h. hitney Firearms 
Wildcat Cartridges (Simmons) 
Yankee Arms Maker (Rohan) 


MILITARY WEAPONS 


Automatic Pistol Marksmanship 
(Reichenbach ) 
Automatic Weapons of the World 
(Johnson & Haven) 
Book of the Garand (Hatcher) 
Comprehensive Small Arms Manual 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 
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How to Shoot the Rifle . .. 

Maanlicher Rifles and Pistols (Smith) .. 5.75 
Notes on U. S. Ordnance, Vol. I (Hicks) 6.00 
Rifles & Machine Guns .... .25 
Story of Weapons & Tactics ........ 2.25 
Tools of War (Newman) ... 5.00 
Weapons for Future (Johnson-Haven)... .25 
Weapons of World War II (Barnes).... 7.50 


OUTDOORS, HUNTING, FISHING 


Huntin’ Gun (Rodgers) .... . 3.50 
Baseball for Everyone (DiMaggio) . . 2.50 
Baseball, How to Play It 1.50 
Bait Casting With a Thermometer 1.50 
Big Game Hunting (Keith) 7.50 
Big Game Hunting (Roberts) . . 1.98 
Big Game Hunting—Vol. I, In Africa and 

Asia (Whelen) re 4.50 
Big Game Hunting—Vol. II, In America. 4.50 
Bird Dog Book 5.C0 
Boxing 1.50 
Canvasback on Prairie Marsh ........... 3.00 
Crow Shooting . 2.75 
Ducks, Geese & Swans of North America 4.50 
Ducks, Guns, Shooting & wettien 1.98 
Encyclopedia of Sports ..... ‘ 6.50 
Famous Running Horses ..............10.00 
Field, Skeet and Trap Shooting . =” 
Fish and Game Cook Book 3.00 
Fishing Guide ...... eae 1.00 
Fishing: Lake and Stream ——” 
Fly Fishing 
Fresh Water Fishing .... 
Golf After Forty ... 
Great Shooting Stories : ; 
How to Hunt American Game (Vale) oe 
Horned Death 
Hunters Encyclopedia 
Hunting in the Northwest 
Hunting Small Game 
Just Fishing 
Karamojo Safari (Bell) 
Legion Tourney 
Man-Eating Leopard .... 
Mysterious Art of Surf-Fishing 
Outdoors Unlimited 
Shotgunning in the Lowlands 
Shotgunning in the Uplands 
EE IED, 6 50 60 6 on oda i esinsiee’s 5.00 
Skeet and How to Shoot It ... 
Softball 
Sports as Taught at West Point 
Thoroughbred Bloodlines 
Three-Two Pitch 
Touch Football 
Trapping 
Trout and Salmon Fishing 
Two Thousand Ideas for Sportsmen 
Voice of the Coyote (Dobie) 
Volley Ball 
Walther Pistols 
When the Dogs Bark “Treed”’ 
Whistling Wings 
Wing and Trap Shooting 
Wrestling ... 


GAMES OF CHANCE 
Cribbage ... 


Gamesmanshi 

Gin Rummy (Jacoby) 

How Is Your Bridge Game 

How to Figure the Odds (Jacoby) ... 
How to Win at Canasta (Jacoby) 

Jacoby on Poker 

Scarne on Cards 

Why You Lose at Bridge (Simon) ...... 
You Can't Win 


Army Life (E. J. Kahn) paper .25; cloth. 
Army Talk (Colby) 

Best From Yank 

I Never Left Home (Bob Hope) 

Lo, the Former Egyptian (Smith) 

Male Call 

Mixture for Men 

New Sad Sack 

Of Rice and Men 





Pocket Book of War Humor 

Sad Sack . 

Selected Verse (Ogden N ash) 
Sergeant Terry Bull .... 

Shake Well Before Using (C erf) . 
Slightly Out of Focus (Capa) 
Thesaurus of Humor .. 

Up Front (Mauldin) . . 

White Collar Zoo . 

W.C. Fields (Taylor) . 


DICTIONARIES, ATLASES, ETC. 


American College Dictionary . 
with thumb index cok 
American Everyday Dictionary . 
The Army Writer ....... 
Atlas of World Affairs .. 
Civil and Military German 
Easy Malay Words and Phrases . . 
Elementary Chinese Reader . 
Elementary Japanese . . 
English for the Armed Forces 
French Dictionary . 
German Dictionary 
Goode's School Atlas 
How to Say it in Spanish 
Invitation to French 
Invitation to Spanish 
Italian-English Dictionary 
Italian Sentence Book 
Italian Dictionary 
Japanese Handbook . 
Jordanoft's Aviation Dictionary 
The Pacific World . 
Roget's Thesaurus . 
Russian Dictionary .. . 
Sound Off (Army songs) a 
Spanish _ Dictionary; paper .50; boards ... 
Speech for the Military 
Talking Russian Before You Know It . 
War Atlas; paper ... 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (thumb, 
indexed) . 
Webster's Geographical Dictionary 


NOTEBOOKS AND GUIDES 


Army Wife ...... 

How to be an Expert Car Buyer 
How to Abandon Ship; paper .25; cloth. . 
How to Run a Meeting .. bw 

Naval Reserve Guide 

Noncem's Guide .. 

Officer's Guide ... 

Platoon Record Book . 

Psychology for the Returning Serviceman. 
Soldier (poem—General Lanham) . 
Squad Record Book . “9 

Veterans Rights and Bene fits . . 

Your 1950 Income Tax (Lasser) .. 
Your Social Security (Lasser) . 


AIR FORCE HANDBOOKS 


Aircraft Construction Handbook 
Aircraft Math (Walling & Hill) . : 
Aircraft Navigation (Walling & Hill) 
Basic Math for Aviation (Ayers) . 
Celestial Navigation 

Electrical Shop (Stone) 

Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Otis) . 
Flight Principles (Crites) . 

Flying Health (Kafka) . 

Horizons Unlimited (Johnston) . 
Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) . 
Instructor's Manual (Morgan) .... 
Loading & Cruising (Ford) ....... es 
Man Behind the Flight (Jordanoff) ee 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) 

Of Instruments and Things (Straith) .... 
Pattern Making (Ritchey) . ; 

Primer of Celestial Navigation (Favill) . 
Radio Operating (Stone) 

Radio Principles (Stone) .. 

Refueling the Airplane (Thomas) 

So You're Going to Fly Big Ones (Wynn) 
Take ‘er Up Alone, Mister (Hibbits) . 





MILITARY AND GENERAL 


Second World War (Gen. Fuller) ..... 
World War II (Shugg and DeWeerd) 
paper .50; cloth . 
A.A.F. History in World War II, Vol. I.. 
A.A.F. History in World War I, Vol. II. . 
Air Force Against Japan (Hoagland)... . 
Admirals of Amer Empire (Dewey, etc.) . 
America in Arms (Palmer) . 
American Campaigns, 2 vols. 
American Sea Power Since 1775 
Annapolis (Puleston) . 
An Army in Exile (Anders) . 
Barbed-Wire Surgeon (Weinstein) 
Beginnings of U. S. Army (Jacobs) 
Bombers Across (Wynn) ... 
Civilization on Trial (Toynbee) . 
Decline & Fall of Roman Empire (Vols. 
..each 2.45 
. 4.50 
. 5.00 
. 7.50 
.. oe 
. 1,00 
. 5.00 


Defe at in the West (Shulman) 

Doctors at War (Fishbein) ... 
Encyciopaedia World History (Langer) . 
Fighting Tanks (Jones) . 

Flags of America (Col. W aldron) 
Forging Thunderbolt (Armored Force) 
Freedom Speaks (Reynolds) 

French Revolution (Carlyle) ... 
Grave Diggers of France (Pertinax) 
Here is Your War (Ernie Pyle) . 
History of Marine Corps (Metcalf) 
History of Mod Amer. Navy (Mitchell) . 
Hitler's Second Army; paper .25; cloth. .. 
How Our Army Grew Wings .. 

I Saw Fall of Philippines (Romulo) 
Impact of War (Herring) 
Island War (Hough) ‘ # 
Japan's Military Masters; paper 25; ‘cloth 2.59 
Lost War (Kato) . 
March of Muscovy (Lamb) . 
Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) 
Marines at War (Denig) 
Marines War (Fletcher Pratt) .. 
Meaning of Treason (West) 

Medal of Honor aria 2 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull 

Men at War (Hemingway) . 

Mil. Institutions of Romans (Vegetius) . . 
Modern Battle (Thompson) . ; 


Not So Wild a Dream (Sevareid) . 

Now Hear This! (Motley & Kelly) . 
Nurses in Action (Flikke) .... 

Official History of A.A.F. (McCoy) me 
On To Westward (Sherrod) . 

On Active Service (Stimson) ... 

One Continent Redeemed (Ramsey) 
Operation Victory (deGuingand) 

Pocket History U. S. (Commager- Nevins) 
Pres Roosevelt & Coming of War (Beard) 
Roosevelt & Hopkins (Sherwood) 

Science at War (Gray) .... ran 
Science at War (Crowther & 
Second Navy Reader (Fetridge) 
Semper Fidelis: Marines in Pac 1942-45. 
Short Hist of Army and Navy nD 
Six Weeks War (Draper) 


Soldiers Album (Dupuy) 
Soldiers Reader (Macy) 

Story of West Point ew) - 
Study of History a 


This is Pearl! (Millis) ; 
Two Hundred Thousand Flyers (Wiener) 
U. S. Army in War & Peace (Spaulding) 
U. S. Army in World War II 

: Organization of Ground Com- 


: AGF: Procurement and Train- 
P 
: The Last Battle ... 


War in the Air (Garnett) 

War in the West (Vilfroy) ... 
War on Wheels (Kutz) 
War Through the A 
Warfare (Spaulding 
West Point (Baumer) 
West Point (Crane & Kieley) 


. 5.00 


. 3.75 


5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
4.00 
25 
10.90 


. 5.00 


3.00 


. 5.00 
. 3.50 
. 5.00 
. 2.50 
. 3.50 


2.00 
2.45 


. 6.00 
. 5.00 
. 5.50 


4.50 
1.00 


« dee 
. 3.00 
. 2.50 


5.00 


. 2.75 
+ mae 
. 3.00 


Winged Mars, Vol. I (Cuneo) 
Yank: GI Story of the War 


EARLY AMERICAN WARS 


Ordeal by Fire (Pratt) 
Abe Lincoln and the —_ Column 


American Iliad ( 
Conflict (Milton). 
Gettysburg (Miers & Brown) 3. 
House Divided epg & Richmond) 5.75 
Lee’s Lieutenants, 3 vols. (Freeman) each 7.00 
Letters From Lee’s Army (Blackford)... 
Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) 

apa wart dik aan & oer set 12.50 
a Volunteer, 1861-63 
R. E. Lee (4 vols.) (Freeman) 
Strategy in Civil War (Deaderick) 
Three Days (Longstreet) 
War Years with Jeb Stuart (Blackford) .. 
Patriot Battles ( Azoy) 
They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy).. 
War of 1812 (Henry Adams) 
War of 1812 (Beirne) 
Fighting Indians of West 
I Fought With Custer (Hunt) 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) .... 
Story of Little Big Horn (Graham) 
With Pershing in Mexico 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) 
Sex Problems in Modern Society 
Sexual Behavior in Male (Kinsey) 
Animals, Insects, Fishes, Peoples, Plants, 

Reptiles of Pacific 
ee | Rn ee 
Fund. of Electricity; paper .25; cloth .... 
Fund. of Mechanics; paper .25; cloth .... 


Mathematics Refresher 
Materials Handbook 
Survival; paper .25; cloth 
The Use of Tools 
What to do on a Transport (science) 


Your Creative Power 


GUNS, BADGES, BINDERS, ETC. 


Combat Infantryman’s Badge 
Field Manual Binder 
Infantry Journal Binder 
Bull’s-eye Indoor Shooting Kit 


UNIT HISTORIES 


The Admiralties (1st Cav. Div.) 
All American Soldier Album, by 82d Air- 
borne Division, 3 - 12” Records (Both 
Anzio Beachhead (VI Corps) 
Battle for Leyte Gulf (Navy) 
Battle for Tarawa (1st Marine Div.) .... 
Bougainville and Northern Solomons ... 
Campaigns of Pacific War (Bombing 
Capture of Attu (7th Div.) paper .25; 
Combined Operations (Dieppe raid) . 
Defense of Wake (Marines) 
Devils in Baggy Pants (504th Airborne) . 
Down Ramp (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th 
Spec Eng Brig) 
Dress Rehearsal (Dieppe commandos). . . 
Fighting Divisions (89 Army divisions) . . 
First Cavalry Division 
Flak Bait (9th Air Force History) 
Flying Minute Men 


a aia ee ehite ao «dete 3.00 
From Fiji to Philippines (13th Air Force) 10.00 
From Normandy to the Baltic 5.00 
Guam (77th Division) 
History 2d Engineer Special Brigade .. 
The Island (Guadalcanal—1st Mar. Div. ) 3.00 
Island Victory (Kwajalein—7th Div.) 

paper .25; cloth 





Leyte Calling ‘(Guerrilla operations) . 
Lucky Forward (Allen) (3d Army) 








Marines at Midway .. 


Merrill's Marauders |. ite 
The Negro in World Warll ........ 4.00 
New York to Oberplan (Major Hardin) 2.59 
Night Climb (10th Mountain Div.) 2.50 
Normandy to the Baltic (21st Army 
Group) TTT 5.00 

Okinawa: The Last Battle (ist ‘and : 

Marine, 7th, 27th, 77th and 96th) 6.99 
Omaha Beachhead (ist Army) . Ls 
Papuan Campaign ......... 5s 
Report After Action (103d Div.) ..... 3.99 
Ribbon and a Star (3d Marine mee ) 2.75 
River to the West .......... 3.00 
St. Lo (XIX Corps) ..... 1.25 
Salerno (Fifth Army) ...... 60 
Small Unit Actions (2d Rang Bn, 27th 

Div, 351st Inf., 4th Arm Div) . 1.25 
Striking Ninth (9th Marine Regt.) 5.00 
Target: Germany (8th Air Force) . 1.00 
Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Div.) 3.50 
Timberwolf Tracks (104th Div.) ... 4.00 
To Hell and Back (3d Div.) ....... 3.00 
Uncommon Valor (all Marine Divs.) 3,00 
Utah Beach to "omy (VII Corps)... 2,00 
Volturno (36th Div.) .......... 35 
The Winter Line (II and VI Corps) 35 
With the II Corps to Bizerte ..... 50 
2d Engineer Special Brigade ....... 6.00 
IE ee ee 5.00 
Serer eee 7.50 


13th AF—From Fiji to the Philippines. . . 10,00 
28th Regiment (Infantry Journal pub.) .. 2.50 
28th Regiment (Army & Navy pub.).... 5.00 


56th Fighter Group ............. 10.00 
Peer ee 5.00 
120th Regiment ....... Seeeed na 6.50 
129th Regiment ............ 5.00 
134th Regiment .............. 5.00 
233d Engr. Combat RRS: 6.00 
305th Regiment—Second to None 5.00 
I ios gs vs nou eae 5.00 
376th Regiment ..... bist 2 sa 3.50 
398th Regiment ..... a beer 5.00 
409th Regiment ...... 5.00 
508th Regiment ...... are 5.00 
3d Infantry Division .. 6.00 
6th Infantry Division ..... ie 5.00 
12th Armored Division .......... 5.00 


11th Airborne Division—The Angels ... 6.00 
24th Inf Div—Children of Yesterday .... 3.00 


27th Infantry Division ................ 10.00 
29th Infantry Division—29 Let's Go!.... 5.00 
30th Infantry Division ................ 4.00 
33d Infantry Division—The Golden Cross 7.50 
37th Infantry Division ................ 7.50 
41st Infantry Division—The Jungleers. . . 10. “ 
42d Infantry Division .............. . 5.0 
45th Infantry Division .............. a ro 
76th Infantry Division ................ = 
77th Inf Div—Ours To Hold It High . 

78th Infantry Division ................ cae 
81st Infantry Division ................ 6.00 


83d Inf Div—Thunderbolt Across Europe 3.50 


84th Inf Div—Battle of Germany ....... 5.00 
85th Infantry Division ................ 5.00 
88th Inf Div—Blue Devils in Italy ...... 5.00 
89th Infantry Division ................ 5.00 
91st Infantry Division ................ 5.00 
94th Infantry Division ................ 5.00 
96th Infantry Division—The Deadeyes .. 5.00 
96th Signal Communique ............. 1.25 
101st AB Div—Rendezvous With Destiny 7.50 
101st Airborne Division—Epic of ...... 2.50 
102d Infantry Division ............... 5.00 
103 Inf Div—Report After Action ...... 3.00 
104th Inf Div—Timberwolf Tracks ..... 4.00 


106 Inf Div—St. Vith: Lion in the Way. : “ 
442d Combat Team-——Americans 


501st Pcht. Inf—Four Stars of Hell ..... 373 
504th Infantry—Devils in Baggy Pants... 5.00 
506th Parachute Infantry—Curahee ..... 3.00 
First Special Service Force ............. 5.00 
2d Marine Division—Follow Me! ...... 5.00 
Bey DEOUEE BIPNINOD occ cece ccccence 5.00 
4th Marine Division ................. 5.00 
Ge ED BID 6.0 oc on wdcddcncese 5.00 
9th Marines—Striking Ninth .......... 5.00 
Sth Army—Salerno to the Alps ......... 6.00 
9th Army—Conquer ...........-..+5: 4.50 
727th Rey. Opa. Ba. .......... 200000: 5.00 
390th Bomb Group ..............++++ 14.00 
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LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL 
A Military Study of the Civil War 


By KENNETH P. WILLIAMS 


Two Volumes 
47 Maps 


Lincoln Finds a General is a work of scholarship 
and literature that stands alone as the comprehensive 
military history of the Civil War. In these two vol- 
umes Kenneth Williams brilliantly sets forth the war 
in the East through 1863, as it was—and as we have 
never known it to be. 

Here analyzed objectively are the men who tried 
—and failed—to master Lee and Jackson, men who 
were too old, too proud, too selfish, too indecisive 
—Winfield Scott, McDowell, Halleck, Burnside, 
Hooker, George Gordon Meade, and the incredible 
McClellan—McClellan who asked for everything and 
gave nothing, accomplished nothing, whose ghost 





“The present volumes are solid feast, rich, various, 





enough . . . to establish that 
Lincoln Finds a General is 
the most authoritative mili- 
tary history of the Civil War 
yet written... 

One looks forward im- 
patiently to the remaining 
volumes, but these two are a 


sometimes breathlessly excit- 
ing though always cool- 
minded, and as close to be- 
ing final as we are likely 
ever to get.”—Bernard De 
Voto, New York Herald 
Tribune. (See Mr. DeVoto’s 
full appraisal on page 44.) 








2 volumes. boxed 812.50 


STONEWALL JACKSON 


By Col. G. F. R. Henderson 


The remarkable biography of one of the world’s 


great military strategists, with an analysis of all of 


his campaigns and engagements. 


$6.00 


11 Full-Page Matthew Brady Photographs 


Mr. Williams has finally laid. 

This history does absolute, impartial justice to 
campaigns, armies and generals of both sides—Union 
and Confederate. In it, the author has captured the 
essential drama of the Civil War, so much so that it 
may be read again and again, not only because it is a 
basic authority, but just for the sheer pleasure of 
reading it. 

In these two volumes, Kenneth Williams carries his 
narrative through the climactic battle of Gettysburg, 
preparing you to judge Grant’s conduct of the final 
two years of the war—for Grant is the general for 
whom the book is titled. 

Not the least of the triumphs of Lincoln Finds a 
General is its accurate picture—more accurate than 
any we have ever had—of Lincoln as Commander in 
Chief, and its appraisal of Secretary of War Stanton. 


Gen. McClellan 
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ROBERT E. LEE 
By Douglas S. Freeman (4-volume set) 
LEE’S LIEUTENANTS 
By Douglas S. Freeman 
Vol. I—Manassas to Malvern Hill 
Vol. IlI—Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 
Vol. I11—Gettysburg to Appomattox 
Each volume $7.00 
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Strategic Air Power 


By Dr. Stefan T. Possony 





This thorough, unbiased study of air power shows clearly the principles, possibilities and 
limitations of strategic bombing, the relation of air power to the important elements of land 
and sea power, and the status of strategic air power as our first line of defense. 

Dr. Possony, one of America’s keenest military students, brings out in detail just what was 
done and not done with bombs in the past, and what may be done with them in possible future 
wars. He discusses with intelligence and foresight the fundamental change in warfare as a re- 
sult of the atomic bomb—without looking too far into the unpredictable future. 

The most thorough study of air power ever written. 


$5.00 


General Kenney Reports 


By Gen. George C. Kenney 











Commander of our Air Forces in the South Pacific under General MacArthur, 
General Kenney had to face and solve incredible problems in operating land- 
based aitcraft over the vast Pacific Ocean areas and in moving them from base to 
base. Here is a warm, human story of a man in a high command job who still 
had to contend with the problems of a troop commander. 


$4.50 
tame Global Mission 


By Gen. H. H. Arnold 




























“Hap” Arnold, Commanding General of the greatest Air Force the world has 
Global ever seen, tells the inside story of how our air power was developed and of the great 
Mission decisions and operations of World War II. 

, Global Mission also gives the colorful story of Arnold’s life—a life that has been 
inseparably linked to the growth of Aimerican air power since the Wright brothers 
taught him to fly in 1911. } 

$5.00 
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